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lived the simple life of a good citizen, dwelling in old 
colonial mansions and enjoying comfort, and even, ac- 
cording to the standard of his century, luxury. He was 
one of that band of rare poets in New England who, 
with Tennyson and Wordsworth in England, combined 
by their example to discredit forever the old notion that 
a poet was by right of genius a moral outlaw and profli- 
gate both in sentiment and conduct. After Lowell 
returned from his famous career in England to his Cam- 
bridge home, in style not unlike that of the homes of 
Longfellow, some friends who had met him in the country 
houses of England, visiting him in Cambridge, were sur- 
prised that a man so great and so famous could be content 
to live in what to them seemed such sordid conditions. 
They could not understand Republican simplicity, con- 
trasted as it was to them with the splendor and state of 
high life in England. 


WHEN Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary of the 
American. Unitarian Association, slipped away from 
his post of duty last autumn, we missed his vigorous 
personality and could hardly believe that physical 
disability could interfere with his work. By reference 
to our missionary and personal columns it will be seen 
that he has now overcome the local irritation which 
caused him to seek rest and relief. He has heretofore 
given himself to the work in the missionary fields in the 
various parts of the country with impersonal devotion 
and an eager desire to found new churches and to 
strengthen those which are already established. The 
conferences that have missed his faithful attendance 
and earnest speech will now welcome his return. Help 
will be needed in the arduous work of preparing for the 
May meetings and the imposing convention in Septem- 
ber of the International Council to which he was delegate 
at its last meeting in Geneva. 


a 


JAMES JACKSON PutNaAM, M.D., as his name indicates, 
inherits the medical traditions of his ancestors, and is 
an advocate of the scientific study and practice of medi- 
cine. But he has long seen and taught that the mind is 
a powerful remedial agent and ought to be considered 
by all physicians in their treatment of diseases. He 
has joined in the meetings held in Emanuel Church in 
Boston, where an attempt has been made to show and 
illustrate the true methods of dealing with nervous 
affections through influence brought to bear upon the 
mind. But, while he sees the advantages of this move- 
ment, he sees also the many dangers connected with it, 
and warns the public that, if taken up by their churches 
without due restriction, much harm may ensue. We 
confidently expect a revival of religion in the Church, 
of which healing the sick will be made a principal feature. 
How easily such a movement may run into fanaticism, 
and finally religious disappointment, we may see by 
comparison with similar movements in the past outside 
of the churches. 

& 


Ir is very difficult to give the devil his due. The 
government is now dealing with Mr. J. D, Rockefeller, 
and we shall in time get a true estimate of his character 
and business career. 
which is so evident that we do not hesitate or delay in 
doing justice to him. He has been described as a man 
whose sole ambition was to get gold, ‘‘“money-mad,” a 
man who cared for nothing except to increase his bank 
account. He has just given in one lump $32,000,000, 
making in all $79,000,000 contributed by him to the 
cause of education in America,—this besides the ‘‘tainted 


But there is one aspect of the case. 
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money” which he has given to churches and missionary 
societies. ‘This vast sum of money given for education 
has been accepted by a board of trustees composed of 
some of the wisest and best men in the country. Now, 
whatever Mr. Rockefeller’s other measures or motives 
may be, it must be apparent that his sole motive is not 
to add to his own vast wealth. 


Longfellow. 


During the present month, in which occurs the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, there will be innumerable estimates of his 
works and his reputation as a creator of literature. He 
wrote prose and poetry, he occupied a professor’s chair 
at Harvard College, and in many ways he filled a large 
place in the literary world during nearly two-thirds of 
the nineteenth century. 

Yet by far the greatest service that he rendered to his 
century and his race was not through any specific literary 
achievement, but through the revelation of himself 
which he gave to the world in that which he said and 
did. Never was an author more transparent, and never 
has literature revealed an author more worthy to be 
known and honored. He gathered to himself the treas- 
ures stored up by the master minds of all ages, made 
them his own, incorporated them in his mental consti- 
tution, then, with active powers fitted and trained for 
literary tasks, he without conscious intention simply 
shone upon the world out of a pure heart, a clean mind, 
and a conscience void of offence. 

Because we had in him a citizen without reproach, a 
neighbor who carried with him wherever he went the 
atmosphere of good will, whose presence always called 
out of others their best, and prompted them to show the 
sunny side of their own characters, he became as a writer, 
a teacher, a poet, the genial prophet of humanity. 

Being moved by the deepest and purest impulses of 
domestic life, tasting to the full its cup of blessing and 
its bitter cup of sorrow, he gave the emotions excited 
within himself natural but graceful expression in such a 
way that his thoughts became the thoughts of millions 
who had also loved and longed and suffered. Although 
he walked with Dante as with a companion and friend, 
and became one of his best interpreters, he did not try 
to imitate his lofty flight, he did not sound the depths 
of hell or scale the heights of heaven,.but kept himself 
within the range of natural, homely, human sentiments 
and needs. He was no voice crying in the wilderness, 
although he evaded no moral task and concealed no 
righteous judgment. 

He loved the still air of delightful studies and belonged 
to that band of those who, above the noise and stir of 
our lower life, the smoke and dust of our industrial 
conditions, and the confused noise and garments rolled 
in blood of the warriors on many battlefields, heard the 
still, small voice of the spirit and saw the nobler, milder, 
gentler aspects of human life which some day are to pre- 
vail. In the moral world he is to be classed with those 
who recognize and increase the beauty which causes 
the desert to blossom like the rose and makes the waste 
places of the earth to be fruitful. 

The few who stand upon the heights to greet the sun- 
rise and to recognize the permanent elements of spiritual 
beauty in human life sway the future and have vastly 
more influence for good than those who, however well, 
work and fight the battle of the lower life. ‘They reveal 
the prizes worth striving for, and show how vain are the 
contentions of those who seek only temporary prizes and 
perishable good things as the reward of their strivings. 
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To the students in Harvard College forty years ago 
the mere presence of Lowell and Longfellow in the streets 
of the town, in the recitation rooms of the college, and 
in the thoughts of men were of themselves a liberal 
education. They suggested possibilities never to be 
forgotten. Their calmness and serenity, their enjoy- 
ment of all that in human life and thought was clean, 
pure, strong, and exhilarating, made many ordinary 
pursuits seem tame and many of the prizes of what 
is called success contemptible. When Longfellow was 
translating the Divina Commedia, and Lowell on 
Thursday morning told his class what he and Parsons 
and Longfellow thought and said the night before con- 
cerning the canto in Dante which was the lesson for the 
day, the thoughtless boys, and the thoughtful ones, 
assembled there learned something of the meaning of 
the higher life never to be forgotten. Through them 
as well as through the readers of their works a world- 
wide influence has been exerted, and one that will not 
cease so long as on its circuit round the sun the earth 
bears its burden of human hopes and fears, of love and 
longing, with aspirations toward a realm of life in which 
the dreams of earth have their fruition. 


Longfellow, the Poet of the Young, 


A young girl was sitting in her quiet room engaged on 
a piece of crochet work. Open on her knee was a large 
volume which at times she bent over and conned atten- 
tively, her lips moving meantime, while her hands were 
busy with her task. When asked what she was studying, 
she looked up brightly and said, with a smile, ‘I am 
committing to memory some passages from Longfellow’s 
‘Evangeline.’ I do not understand much poetry,” she 
added, ‘‘and am not a bit poetical myself, but I do love 
Longfellow. 

“T have read some of Shakespeare’s plays, and I am 
half ashamed to say that with the exception of certain 
passages I do not willingly return to him. Browning 
to me is like a Chinese puzzle,—at least the most of him. 
Dante I cannot read at all. Though I know Italian well 
enough to make him out in the original, to me he is hope- 
lessly dry and involved. Goethe’s ‘Faust’ is of course 
very great, but it is so painful I shrink from it. But 
my dear Longfellow just suits my little, commonplace 
soul. Not that he is commonplace any more than the 
blue sky, the daisy meadow, sweet-smelling grass, white 
sailing clouds, or chirping young birds. He is like these 
to me: he rests and refreshes me. He has no awful 
problems for me to solve, no knotty philosophy, no 
pessimistic. wails, but is just like out-of-doors with its 
brooks and waving trees and fresh breezes.”’ 

Here is a youthful estimate of Longfellow that pre- 
tends to no wisdom, no deep critical acumen, no pro- 
found insight. It comes froma young heart that breathes 
a modest appreciation, that gives a simple, honest point 
of view. It seems to indicate, in spite of its marked 
limitation, or perhaps by reason of them, the position 
in this world of letters, among the great choir of singers, 
that Longfellow himself would have preferred to fill, 
as the beloved poet of the young, as the happy inspirer 
of the early formative hours of life, when admiration 
is fresh and spontaneous, and it is good and glorious to 
have an idol to worship, a hero to dream of, an ideal 
that is well within the horizon of the expanding mind so 
flooded with generous sentiments, so positive and well 
judging as to the things that are worth while. 

It is somewhat the habit of our time to disparage the 
worth of Longfellow, to laugh a little at “Excelsior” and 
“The Psalm of Life’? as rather jejune and school-bookish, 
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if such a phrase may be allowed. We hear it said there is 
little depth, little profound insight into mental and 
spiritual facts and phenomena, little introversion and 
probing of the moral sores of the world. It may also 
be added there is no morbidity or decadent philosophy 
in him. For this we may heartily thank God, and only 
hug our Longfellow the closer to the heart. 

If Longfellow is the ‘“‘humble poet whose songs gush 
from the heart’? he himself has described, he still has 
his permanent, individual niche in the world of singers 
who are quick and not dead, as secure, it would seem, 
as the place his marble bust occupies in Westminster 
Abbey. He still is interpreter to thousands of a sweet, 
wholesome, and healthy sentiment of life, and of the 
tender human affections. If his cult has somewhat 
declined since the days when he was hailed as the first 
of American poets, it is not seriously shaken, because 
he will always be welcome to successive generations 
of young souls. It has already helped to bring up two 
or three generations. It has led them into true and 
noble aspiration, without preachiness or homily. It has 
had a fine moral and religious influence by showing the 
beauty that lurks everywhere in the common life and 
common things. Put the matter to vote to-day in our 
schools, as to who is the best-loved poet, and it is safe 
to say that the name of Longfellow would spring to the 
lips of the majority of girls and boys. Like Béranger 
in France and Burns in Scotland, his very name brings 
up an image of sweetness and light and of lovely hours 
passed in the company of ‘“‘Miles Standish’s Courtship,”’ 
the ‘‘Golden Legend,’ ‘Evangeline,’ the ‘Birds of 
Killingworth,” and ‘‘Hiawatha.”’ 

Imitation, no doubt, at one time injured the influence 
of the poet. He was so easy to parody. But that 
phase has passed, and the spirit of the man, his benign 
face, his gentleness and inherent kindness of heart, have 
added elements, we read between the lines of his verse. 
It was a great writer who declared that he longed to write 
some little book that, like Charles Lamb’s Essays, the 
‘““Pensées’”’ of Pascal, or ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ might be 
found on cottage window-seats in humble homes or in 
inn parlors, thumbed and dog’s-eared as the familiar, 
the dear friend and consoler of weary hours, when snatched 
up to give a thought or a verse to carry about through 
laborious days. Such it seems may be the mission of 
many of Longfellow’s little, heartfelt poems like the 
“Snow Cross,” ‘‘Footsteps of Angels,’ “The Children’s 
Hour,’ and many another that might be named. 

After the critics have had their say, the people, the 
great arbiter and final judge of what is written, will love 
and hate where and how they will, and it may be pre- 
dicted with safety that the poems of Longfellow, for 
many years to come, will still be the beloved housemate 
of young and ingenuous hearts,—the books for the boy 
when he lies to read in the haymow of a lazy afternoon, 
if he is at all of a poetic turn; the book for the girl when 
she sits under the blooming apple-tree with the smell of 
lilacs in the air, and dreams her first dreams of the great 
and wondrous future. It is well for the singer that he 
should know how to sing. So many of our so-called 
recent poets have anything and everything but melody 
in their composition, the sense of music in verse would 
be almost forgotten were it not for the cherished old 
ones who are still quick with vital feeling and genuine 
emotion. If Longfellow is not tremendously great, he 
has a little temple of his own built by those who love 
harmonious utterance, pure aspiration, faith in man 
and God, tender words for the afflicted and stricken, 
gentle lessons of love, hope, and courage, uttered in 
melodious breath that clings to the memory, and becomes 
part of the common life. 
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Some of those who bulked large in the time that Long- 
fellow lived have been laid by. Their names are honored, 
but they are not read; but the little poems of Long- 
fellow are still singing in many parts of the world, like 
the song he breathed into the air, and found again atter 
many days in the heart of a friend. 


Longfellow, the People’s Poet. 


Any thought of Longfellow must bring before us those 
who, toiling with him, gave us the better part of our 
poetry. Bryant, too little read, must be recalled with 
his fine touches of nature and his wise humanity,— 
‘“Thanatopsis,”’ ‘‘A Forest Hymn,’’ ‘‘The Conqueror’s 
Grave”’; and Holmes, whose wand struck both the fount 
of smiles and the fount of tears, as that of the humorist 
ever may; and Whittier, our Hebrew prophet who 
walked with Christ in Galilee; and Lowell, with his keen 
satire and kindling inspirations; and Emerson, to whom 
the muse of contemplation dictated such strains as 
‘*Woodnotes,” the ‘‘Problem,’ and the ‘‘Threnody.”’ 
This is a great company, of which Americans might well 
be prouder than they are. 

As Longfellow steps into this company, be sure they 
rise to greet him. In their greeting, however, there 
mingles none of the deference due a chieftain: here is 
the free cordiality that ever flows to an equal and com- 
panion. Never did the like body of men meet one 
another with warmer appreciation, or more heartily 
rejoice in one another’s achievements. At their feast 
there were no upper seats. Their table was a round 
table. Their attitude toward one another suggests our 
wiser attitude toward them. While one may seem to 
cast a longer shadow than another, discussion as to 
which is greater suggests discussion as to which of the 
strings of an instrument is greater, whereas each can 
render a tone impossible to any other. Of this group 
no other had Bryant’s eye for nature, no other Whittier’s 
moral rapture, no other Holmes’s mirthfulness, no other 
could satirize like Lowell, no other soar like Emerson. 
And, when Longfellow appears, he brings a quality not 
any other’s in like measure. He wrote no ‘‘Waterfall,”’ 
Bryant wrote no ‘‘Excelsior.’”?’ He wrote no ‘‘Ichabod,”’ 
Whittier no ‘‘Resignation.’”” He wrote no ‘‘Old Man’s 


Dreams,’ Holmes no ‘‘Psalm of Ljife.’”’ He wrote no 
‘*Biglow Papers,’ Lowell no ‘‘Hiawatha.’’ He wrote 
no ‘‘Problem,’”’? Emerson no ‘‘Evangeline.’ To define 


his peculiar quality is not easy, yet we are ever sensible 
of it. He is called the poet of the affections, a phrase 
which fully describes him only as we give it a meaning 
far larger than the ordinary. A tenderness and sym- 
pathy are his, but hardly more manifest in such poems 
as ‘‘Resignation” and ‘‘Miles Standish” than in ‘‘The 
Builders,’ ‘‘The Masque of Pandora,’’ the least personal 
of his sonnets. The truth is that in early life he took 
from Sir Philip Sidney the rule of his conduct,—‘ ‘Took in 
thy heart. And write,” and Disraeli tells us well that 
‘‘He who writes from the heart will write to the heart.’ 
It is through this quality that he has his surpassing 
popularity. To be sure, in his utterance it has important 
accessories,—a rich culture, fine insight, admirable poise, 
simple dialect, faultless rhythm,—but the dominant and 
essential fact is this wooing grace. Popularity—we are 
tempted to say it—embraced him rather than was won 
by him. The struggle for recognition, which is the com- 
mon experience of men of letters, was scarce at all his 
lot. When in his youth the ‘‘Voices of the Night” 
appeared, it was at once seen that a new bard had come; 
and from thence on, through his long career, whatever 
he gave, the public were only eager to receive. In Eng- 
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land, at one time and not unlikely now, his readers out- 
numbered those of Tennyson. He has been much 
translated, and so in languages few Americans can read 
he is a household joy. Some years ago he was held to 
have more readers than any other poet except the Psalm- 
ist David. And the variety of his readers it is in point 
to notice. Young men and women give him their fresh 
affection: the mature, the aged, the unlettered, the sage, 
find light and solace in his page. To many this immense 
popularity may imply a kind of depreciation. They see 
that it could never be won to a ‘‘Divina Commedia” or 
a ‘‘Faust”’ or a ‘‘Cathedral” or a ‘‘Threnody.” Be it 
so: grant that the heights were not given him as, for 
instance, to Emerson. Still it is true that the toiling 
multitude cannot climb them under the conduct of any 
guide, and it is of immense importance that they have 
their song. Let Emerson be our Saint Cecilia whose 
strains draw angels down. Then Longfellow shall be our 
Timotheus to lift mortals up, and which is the diviner 
achievement there may be two opinions. Perhaps, with 
Dryden we will let ‘‘both divide the crown.” 

There is another general feature of Longfellow’s verse 
which no student of him can ever miss. Several years 
ago Col. Higginson, reviewing a volume of Emerson, 
spoke of him as one whose life was worthy of his word. 
This is true, yet not more true than if spoken of any 
of these companions of his day. It is the great good 
fortune of our verse that it was written by men whose 
chastity of spirit could impress nothing ignoble on their 
page. In this loftiness and purity Longfellow shares 
with the rest. The reader finds in his verse, however, 
a certain balance and sanity and sweet reasonableness 
beyond that of his companions, and which there can no 
mistake be made in conceiving a reflection of himself. 
He was very learned, yet utterly without pedantry; 
warm-hearted, yet without effusiveness; a critic who 
was never censorious; a man of convictions, who differed 
with charity; a patriot who loved his country too well 
to condone her sins; one who, living among the highest, 
was yet ever approachable by the lowliest; a Christian 
who obeyed Christ rather than quarrelled about him, 
and who, in worshipping his God, forgot not his brother. 
Perfection we dare not claim for him, yet where shall 
we mend him? 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Religious Education Association. 


Three hundred years ago, on the maps which the 
voyagers made of the uncharted coasts of the new world, 
they drew all kinds of quaint illustrations. Sea monsters 
peopled the waves, giants and devils walked the shores, 
and horrid beasts wandered over the hills. These 
pictures filled the spaces where the discoverers had not 
penetrated. On the coasts that had really been seen and 
followed they did not appear, but on the sections which 
were passed in the night or had never been visited 
there was sure to be a monster. The unknown was 
peopled with imagined terrors. 

That is just what happens nowadays in the relations 
of man to man. Distrust, prejudice, and bigotry are 
usually simply matters of inadequate acquaintance. If 
a citizen of Denver thinks of a Boston man as a frigid, 
unprogressive, snobbish tenderfoot, it is becatise he has 
never been in Boston and does not know the people who 
live there. Ifa Bostonian thinks of Denver as a frontier 
town, destitute of culture and given to riot and violence, 
he needs to make a visit to that beautiful city. If an 
orthodox believer, denounces a Unitarian as an enemy 


cruel superstitions and delusive fallacies. 
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of religion and an heir to hell, the probability is that. he 
has never met a live Unitarian. Better acquaintance 
modifies prejudices, restrains bitterness of thought and 
expression, and reveals resemblances of mind and pur- 
pose. There isa wise French proverb, ‘‘To understand 
is to pardon.’ 

I am just returned from the impressive gathering 
of the Religious Education Association at Rochester. 
This is one of the most significant of our national organiza- 
tions at work for the higher welfare of America, and it 
contains great possibilities of effective service. The 
Rochester meeting brought together College presidents 
like Faunce of Brown, King of Oberlin, Schurman of 
Cornell, Rhees of Rochester, Luther of Trinity, Swain of 
Swarthmore, McLean of Iowa; ‘Theological School 
presidents and deans like McKenzie of Hartford, Stewart 
of Auburn, Strong of Rochester, Hodges of Cambridge, 
and Southworth of Meadville; experts in religious organ- 
ization like Sanders of the Congregational Sunday School 
Society, Brown of the Presbyterian Board, Hodge of the 
Teachers’ College, Messer of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association; teachers like Taylor, Burton, and Hender- 
son of Chicago, Coe of North-western, Brown of Union, 
DeGarmo of Cornell, Street of Syracuse. These are men 
of diverse traditions and connections, but united in the 
purpose to “‘inspire the religious forces of the country 
with the educational ideal and the educational forces 
of the country with the religious ideal.”’ 

If these men cherish any important differences in their 
convictions, they are well tempered with charity. They 
may not agree about some historical facts, but they 
agree in the use of the historical method. All alike are 
trying to bring in the kingdom of God; all havea passion 
for humanity; all are appealing to moral and spiritual 
motives and ideals; all want to make our churches and 
schools and colleges fit instruments for the formation 
of character, the development of civic righteousness, 


‘and the upbuilding of the ethical efficiency and spiritual 


vitality of Americans. The opening address of the 
president admirably stated this unity of spirit. ‘‘It 
is not essential that all of us should interpret truth and 
duty in precisely the same way, but it is essential that 
we should all carry the open mind. The great difference 
among men is not the difference between rich and poor, 
between the learned and the ignorant. It is the difference 
between men of the open mind and men of the closed 
mind, the men for whom’all truth and duty are fixed 
and fossilized, and the men who believe that God's to- 
morrow is greater than his yesterday, and that more 
light is to break out of his word. All men of all creeds 
who believe in the open mind, this convention is for you.”’ 

I was proud of the exhibit of our Sunday-school publi- 
cations sent by Mr. Horton and carefully arranged and 
tended by Mr. Gannett. Scores of interested people 
examined these books and manuals, and some Sunday- 
school workers, to whom such material was absolutely 
novel, spent hours in absorbed reading or with note-book 
and pencil. Many said to me, ‘‘If it were not for the 


. imprint, how gladly we should use these books and how 


thoroughly acceptable they would be.” ite 

I would not imply that all the world is becoming liberal. 
The vast majority of Americans‘is still either absolutely 
indifferent to all religious influences, or else bound to 
But the 
leaders are emancipated alike from apathy and bigotry. 
It is astonishing to see how such a company of reputedly 
orthodox theologians and ministers will not only gladly 
listen to the most heterodox utterances and apparently 
heartily assent to them, but will vie with each other to 
express the most! radical conclusions about the higher 
criticism of the Bible or the incompetency of the old 
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methods of church and Sunday-school administration, 
or the complete change of front that is needed in foreign 
mission work, or the need of the application of religious 
teaching in social service. Of all the addresses which 
I heard, I think I may safely say that my own was the 
most conservative. ‘This address will be printed in the 
next Register. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


THE perils of modern travel have been illustrated in a 
tragic way by four accidents upon the sea and upon the 
rail that were recorded in the daily press in the week 
that ended on last Monday. On the night of February 
12 the Joy line steamer Larchmont, in collision with 
a sailing vessel, was sunk in Long Island Sound; and of 
her passenger list, estimated at between one hundred 
and fifty and two hundred persons, only nineteen reached 
land. On February 13, in a boiler explosion on the 
Hamburg-American line Valdivia, on her way to New 
York, seven members of the crew were killed instantly. 
Four days later the British steamer Orianda was sunk 
in collision off Cardiff, and fourteen persons, including 
her captain, were drowned. On February 16 twenty 
persons were killed and many others were frightfully 
injured when a New York Central electric train left the 
tracks in Bronx Borough, New York. 
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IN all these accidents it would appear that carelessness 
or incompetence played at least a contributory part. 
A federal investigation is now being conducted to deter- 
mine the responsibility for the disaster in Long Island 
Sound,—one of the most appalling in the annals of 
American coastwise transportation. It has been charged 
by surviving passengers of the Larchmont that some 
of the officers of that vessel, including her captain, dis- 
played a conspicuous regard for their own safety at a 
moment when their attention should have been directed 
entirely to the rescue of those in their charge. In ad- 
dition, it is apparent that the accident could have been 
avoided if some responsible person on either vessel had 
observed the rules of the sea-road or had had the presence 
of mind to ignore them in order to avert a catastrophe. 
In the railroad accident in New York it is charged that 
the train was running at a rate of sixty or seventy miles 
at a dangerous spot, that the rolling stock was poor, 
and that a rail was defective. 


s 


THE concerted action of five American powers—the 
United States, Mexico, Guatemala, Costa Rica, and 
Salvador—in the past week has impressed upon the 
governments of Nicaragua and Honduras the international 
necessity of avoiding an armed conflict into which those 
two countries were apparently on the verge of entering. 
In effect, Honduras and Nicaragua were informed by 
the united sentiment of their Central American neighbors, 
backed by the powerful influence of the United States, 
that their controversy, which arose out of a long-standing 
boundary dispute, did not justify an appeal to arms, and 
that such an appeal would be regarded by the collective 
mind of statesmen and peoples outside of the two bel- 
ligerent countries as a blow at civilization. The success 
of the argument suggested a new force in the interests 
of humanity in Central and South American affairs. 


ss 


By adopting an amendment to the immigration bill 
which authorizes the President to take measures for the 
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exclusion of such classes of immigrants as may be ob- 
jectionable as a labor element, the United States Senate 
on February 16 placed in Mr. Roosevelt’s hands the key 
to the solution of the problem that was brought to the 
surface by the Japanese protest against the exclusion of 
Japanese pupils from the public schools of San Francisco. 
This amendment, which was passed with the bill by the 
House on last Monday, enabled the President to offer to 
the people of California a quid pro quo in the negotiations 
between the Central government and California, as 
represented by San Francisco, Under the terms of the 
agreement between the President and the city govern- 
ment of San Francisco, that city will abolish the Oriental 
schools, in so far as they affect Japanese pupils, and in 
return for this concession the President will enter into 
negotiations with Japan for the exclusion of Japanese 


coolies. 
& 


THE controversy between Church and State in France 
has evoked a remarkable echo in Italy. At the end of 
last week two impressive meetings were held in Rome, at 
which members of the Chambers of Deputies and other 
speakers of weight in the Italian State urged upon cheering 
audiences the justice of the course taken by France. 
At both these meetings, one of which took place on Feb- 
ruary 16 and the other on February 17, resolutions were 
adopted urging the necessity of freeing the country from 
the ‘‘retrogressive influence of clericalism.’’ At the 
meeting of February 16 a permanent organization was 
formed whose aim shall be to promote a vigorous political 
campaign against clericalism. At the Vatican there is a 
disposition to regard these demonstrations as the work 
of free-masonry. 

at 


POWERFUL opposition to the British government’s 
policy of retrenchment in naval affairs has developed in 
the person of Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, who was 
recently appointed to the command of the channel fleet, 
the mainstay of the British naval arm of defence. The 
admiral has caused it to be published that he will decline 
to accept the command under the new regulations, which 
reduce the channel fleet from sixteen battleships and six 
armored cruisers to fourteen battleships, four armored 
and three unarmored cruisers. Lord Beresford’s attitude 
promises to present to the cabinet a political problem of 
some magnitude. It will be recalled that that officer, 
under previous similar circumstances, resigned from the 
navy and was elected to Parliament, where he proceeded 
to present his arguments for a greater navy in convincing 
form. 

Jt 
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TuHarT the liberal government is sincere in its declared 
intention to place Irish legislation in the forefront of the 
present sessionof Parliament is indicated by the announce- 
ment made by Augustine Birrell, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, in the House of Commons on February 14, that 
a bill to establish an Irish council, and for other purposes 
connected with the government of Ireland, will be offered 
forthwith. It is understood that, in accordance with the 
wishes of the nationalists in Parliament, the council 
outlined in the bill will be under the control of its elective 
members, and that the administrative powers of the new 
body will be extensive, but that its legislative functions 
will be limited. In order to placate liberal sentiment a 
part of the council will be nominative, but the appointed 
members will be distinctly in the minority. It is certain 
that the powers now centred in many boards controlling 
the administration of Ireland will be vested in the new 
body. 
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Brevities. 


The Jews in Persia see better days before them. 


More people are killed by machinery in factories and 
on the railroads than in all the wars of the world. 


In spite of the earthquake a wave of prosperity is 
sweeping over San Francisco and its neighborhood. 


The House of Lords has again come to the place 
where the people and the House of Commons begin to 
say, ‘‘Mend it or end it!” 


Again the suffragettes have defied the law and invoked 
punishment in order to call the attention of the people 
of England to their demand for suffrage. 


The legacy reported recently of $10,000 for the bene- 
fit of the Christian Register is a wise provision of future 
needs. Why did nobody ever think of it before? 


There will probably always be two houses of Parlia- 
ment. But bishops and imbecile heirs of great names 
and titles will not long be allowed to obstruct the will 
of the people. 


The hot temper of one colonial governor has attracted 
more attention and filled more space in the newspapers 
than the sufferings of a thousand of victims of the earth- 
quake in Jamaica. 


With Hearst’s magazine defending Mrs. Eddy and 
McClure’s writing what purports to be the true history 
of her life, it would be interesting to know which sub- 
scription list makes the greatest gains. 


A hundred years ago the news that Buenos Ayres had 
been recaptured on the 12th of August by Gen. Beres- 
ford and fourteen hundred British troops were made 
prisoners of war and marched into the interior reached 
London January 18. 


If Pius X. persists in his present policy, and if this 
shall be the policy of his successors, then certainly, we 
think, the Roman Catholic Church will be broken tip 
into various?state churches, each independent of the 
others, all tending toward Protestantism. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Missionary Minister, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I was much interested in the account of Rev. William 
Channing Brown’s visit to the churches west of the 
Hudson in the last issue of the Register. It indicates a 
most encouraging state of affairs in the churches visited 
and makes the $150,000 fund seem nearer than ever 
before. I wish to commend Mr. Brown for the enthusi- 
asm with which he has given himself to the task. and 
also the churches for the heartiness with which they 
have responded to the appeal. Far be it from me to 
detract from the glory of their joint achievement. 

_ At the same time the report raises certain questions 
in my mind which will not down. Why was it necessary 
to detach Mr. Brown from the important work which 
he was doing among the dependent churches of New 
England, in order to explain to these churches, among 
them some of the oldest and strongest between the 
Hudson and {ithe} Mississippi, their plain duty, and to 
persuade them to do it? Is it not true that the average 
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church will do more in response to an appeal from its 
own minister than to one from any outside source what- 
soever? ‘The sheep follow him, for they know his voice. 
And a stranger will they not follow, ... for they know 
not the voice of strangers.” And yet a visit of from a 
few hours to a few days from Mr. Brown to each of these 
ten churches has resulted in the promise of a fivefold 
increase in their combined contributions. : 

It seems to me that the lesson is one which we ministers 
should take to heart, not simply for this year of jubilee, 
but for all time. It is impossible for Mr. Brown to visit 
each one of our 471 churches. It ought not to be neces- 
sary. If, in every parish, the minister will acquaint his 
people with the plan and the reasons for it, arouse in them 
a zeal for the extension of their faith, and adopt rational 
methods of solicitation, he will find the people ready 
and willing to respond and to respond generously. 
Furthermore, if these methods, when once adopted, are 
repeated from year to year, the Association ought never 
again to be restricted to the pitiably inadequate income 
with which we have compelled it to do its work in the 
past. A. P. RECCORD. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Are We going Forward or Backward? 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


The protest which has been awakened against the 
programme of the Jamestown Exposition seems to be 
reasonable. The military and naval displays so thor- 
oughly predominate as to waken the question as to our 
sincerity in calling ourselves a Christian people. Is 
Christianity to be caried forward, and civilization, that 
is based on Christianity, to be forever sustained only 
at the cannon’s mouth? If we are not yet ready for 
peaceful measures, what is the prospect ahead? Are 
we likely to gain ground by enormous preparations for 
war? For the last hundred years have these prepara- 
tions done anything to prevent war? Has not the 
American navy, as well as the European navies, any 
bigger mission than carrying on a sort of game of bluff? 
Does this tend to bring about a reign of peace? 

Last year Congress authorized a battleship ‘carrying 
as heavy armor and as powerful armament as any known 
vessel of its class’; to have the highest practical 
speed and greatest practicable radius of action; and to 
cost, exclusive of armament and armor, not to exceed 
six millions. But there were already on the schedule, 
ordered, but not even yet on the docks, two other vessels 
to be contracted for at about three and a half millions. 
The argument urged upon Congress was that already 
England was building a Dreadnought, and we must have 
something of the same size. So long as a rival power 
can build a bigger ship, we are placed thereby among 
the secondary nations. It does not matter that before 
we get our Dreadnought England can build a bigger one, 
and Japan or Russia go still farther in the race. Capt. 
Simms allows that it would be desirable to have an in- 
ternational agreement, that no nation will adopt for 
its armies a rifle or a ship for its sailors superior to those 
now in use. Any such agreement, he thinks, cannot be 
hoped for; and in its absence we must simply keep on 
trying to outstrip each other in huge battleships, as well 
as in small arms. ‘(We have no choice in the matter 
if we are to remain a world power.’ On the whole we 
must not move on Christian principles, but on precisely 
those methods with which savage tribes operate. We 
must have huge battleships and then huger, and so on, 
in order to bluff the world. We do not expect a war. 
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We do not 
mean to attack anybody else: we are simply going to 
keep everybody notified not to attack us. President 
Roosevelt will feel so much safer in case he can point to 
the biggest Dreadnought in existence. 

Now we make no opposition to the great military 
exposition at Jamestown if our civilization really rests 
on a war foundation. Is it positively certain that our 
safety depends upon having afloat ships that displace 
more water than those of England or Germany or Japan? 
If so, let us celebrate the settlement of Englishmen at 
Jamestown, and the beginning of the American nation, 
with great naval reviews, and make it spectacular with 
the greatest military displays the world has ever known. 
It is true that near by we have old William and Mary 
College, in whose picture gallery is Thomas Jefferson, 
who hated war, and undertook to abolish war vessels. 
The only navy he wanted was made of vessels that 
during peace could be used for peaceful purposes. As 
we remember history, most of our naval victories have 
been achieved by vessels of this sort. It is also true 
that this first settlement of Englishmen depended for 
its success on peaceful measures more than on warlike. 
Still the official journal tells us that the exposition is to 
be primarily a military and naval celebration, ‘“‘com- 
mercialism being relegated to the rear, although certain 
industrial features will play an important part, and the 
great inventions and improved methods of the present.’’ 

As we remember, the first international exposition, 
that of 1851, was conceived in the spirit of universal 
peace and fellowship. It was recognized as a coming 
together of all the peoples of the earth in a friendly in- 
terchange of courtesies. If this handshaking of the 
people was followed by wars, it was largely because of 
this traditional preparation for war, which is always 
threatening and bluffing. Every exposition since that 
of 1851 has also been an open pronunciamento of ‘On 
earth peace, good will to men!’ ‘The great gathering 
at Chicago was so emphatically in favor of peace and 
good will that religious differences were laid aside in a 
parliament of faith and love. Are we distinctively 
to go back of this? Is the world-drift toward war, and 
no longer against it? Have we lost faith in the Golden 
Rule as applied to nations? ‘That there will be a mighty 
movement for disarmament among the European peoples 
is certain. It is equally certain that the American peo- 
ple will tackle this question both as moral and economic. 
As a people we are paying more annually for war than 
for peace, for destruction than for production. About 
ten millions are annually appropriated to agricultural 
efforts, and twenty times that to the spirit which ravages 
and destroys. War costs now more than we can afford. 
It has wasted more than the sum total of all that our 
productive energies have been able to create and pre- 
serve. ‘The war scare caused by President Cleveland’s 
threat against Great Britain put an instantaneous end 
to a period of prosperity, and tumbled us into an era 
of national bankruptcy, money-borrowing, and Coxey- 
ism. 

Weare no bigots in this matter. We believe ina certain 
measure of preparation for possibilities, but we do not 
believe in a great national game of bluff. We believe 
that we are moving toward peace, or the possibility of 
universal peace, with accelerated motion. The spirit 
of Jesus Christ is not dead from the world, but was 
never so much alive as now. That one proclamation, 
“On earth peace,” was the only fit proclamation with 
which to usher in the new religion and the new life. 
That proclamation has been heard around the globe, 
and it will be obeyed. The development of national 
conscience was the grandest feature of the nineteenth 
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It swept out of existence a thousand causes 
for the intervention of brute force. It created the open 
door for trade, and it ended human bondage. It is 
widening and deepening to-day into an international 
conscience, and this we will hand on to the succeeding 
century. The love of man is capable of crossing not 
only national lines, but race lines; and the family of man 
is surely and certainly learning how to dwell together 
in peace. 
SoRRENTO, FLA. 


century. 


Wanted—A New “Nerve of Missions.’’ 


BY REV. WILLIAM THURSTON BROWN. 


At the Worcester meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions nearly a decade 
and a half ago a serious difference of opinion as to the 
proper qualifications of missionaries to foreign lands 
was finally decided in favor of the liberal side of the 
controversy. It will be remembered, however, by all 
who recall that long conflict, that one of the chief argu- 
ments of those who opposed any modification of the 
Prudential Committee’s judgment was that to permit 
young men who rejected or doubted the dogma of eternal 
punishment for those who had not accepted Christ in this 
life to go to the foreign field as missionaries would ‘‘cut 
the nerve of missions.’’ Which meant two things: chiefly, 
first, that such men would find themselves devoid of the 
chief source of power in their appeal to the heathen 
to accept Christ; and, secondly, that the repudiation 
of that theological belief would take away very largely 
the motive of giving for missionary work. 

The problem of missions or missionary work, whethe: 
it be in orthodox or liberal spheres, is essentially one 
problem. It isa twofold one. What makes an effective 
message? And how shall we get the means for delivering 
that message? 

The dominant motive of those who inaugurated the 
foreign missionary work of the American Board was the 
profound conviction that the salvation of the peoples 
of the dark continents was at stake, and that they— 
the Christian people of the American churches—were 
personally responsible to God for the souls of the heathen. 
Now, apart altogether from details of belief which larger 
knowledge has rendered obsolete, there was truth behind 
that movement. There was—there is—vital truth in 
the sense of personal responsibility for the salvation of 
others. Besides, the Christian religion at its very in- 
ception was profoundly missionary: that was its very 
genius, its inseparable characteristic. And no professed 
religious body lacking that missionary spirit and motive 
has any right to call itself Christian. 

Christianity was missionary because its message was 
conceived to be a universal and indispensable need of 
human life. On no other grounds have the marvellous 
labors and sufferings of those early apostles any meaning. 
Their consciousness must have been exactly what Phillips 
Brooks in his Yale Lectures describes as the conscious- 
ness of the true preacher to-day. They must have 
felt not only that the gospel they had to preach was a 
divine one,—a sacred commission which it was their 
supreme business to carry out,—but that those to whom 
they spoke were even more eager to receive than they 
were to give it. They must have felt—especially the 
greatest of them all, Paul—that every man’s deepest 
sense of need was merely his unconscious hunger for the 
Christian gospel. 

* Are not the factors of any missionary problem right 
here? An adequate gospel to preach,—a gospel, there- 
fore, capable of creating its own preachers,—and furnish- 
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ing a motive strong enough to insure the funds necessary 
for its prosecution. oe 

Perhaps there are men and women among us Unitarians 
who are asking the question, Have we an adequate gospel, 
a gospel which not only can satisfy the ordinary tests 
of modern knowledge, but which in the conditions which 
exist—east, west, north, south—is inherently capable 
of proving itself a divine thing, capable of touching and 
compelling all sorts of people to admit its claims, capable 
of winning a hearing, of reaching all sorts of people, of 
stimulating enthusiasm, kindling ardor, and lifting life 
everywhere to higher levels of vision and endeavor? 

It is undoubtedly true that no gospel can be wholly 
dissociated from personality, that every historic faith 
has gained no small part of its power from the chief ex- 
ponents of it,—from the embodiment it finds in some 
great individual or individuals. And yet that personal 
element is not the only one. ‘The idea itself may be— 
has been—many times mightily potent. And the rise 
of great souls, like Jesus and Paul and Luther and Calvin, 
like Channing and Bushnell and Beecher and Parker and 
others, is not to be accounted for as the result of the 
impact of a great personality so much as from the in- 
spiration of a great idea. 

It is indisputable, I think, that the Christian ministry 
has no such fascination, no such moral magnetism, for 
young men as it has had at times in the past. Wecan un- 
derstand why Andover, isolated from the larger educational 
centres, should decline in the size of its student body, 
until removal seems a necessity. But it is an open 
question whether any change of base will greatly alter its 
condition, for the last report from one of the oldest and 
best Congregational seminaries, located in a university 
town, shows a total enrolment very little in excess of 
the number in a single class ten years ago. 

Is it not fair to say that the all-important problem of 
missions is not, primarily, the problem of ways and 
means, nor even the problem of men to fill the missionary 
fields, but the problem of an adequate and effective 
message? It can be proven—convincingly—that a 
fakir, a charlatan, a man whom time is sure to prove 
unbalanced and untrustworthy, can, nevertheless, get 
a large following almost anywhere, for a time. But such 
phenomena bear little relation to the real problem of 
religion. 

It is not a wholly reassuring condition that confronts 
any man who is acquainted with the facts in a broad way 
religiously. And it should not be forgotten that our old 
and well-established churches afford no test whatever 
of our missionary power. Ability to hold one’s own, 
or even much more than that, in a society that has long 
years and hallowed associations behind it argues nothing 
at all as to the power of the same methods or the same 
message to achieve success in some new field where none 
of these traditions or associations exist. 

Any one who has seen a little of American life knows 
that church attendance is not increasing, that there is a 
growing multitude of people who can see no reason 
whatever for identifying themselves with any church. 
Here is a quotation from a respected teacher—a man of 
education and wide reading—in the schools of a Western 
city, “‘As a mythological study, and as a factor in the 
development of mankind, I am interested in religion; — 
but it does not appeal to me as having any other value, 
so that, aside from its educational interest, I should 
not think it worth while to allow religion to interfere 
with my business, nor think it desirable to allow it to 
take time from my pleasures.’’ The writer of this is not 
a thoughtless youth nor an imbittered old man, but a 
person of maturity and education. 

One can easily understand, of course, that men whose 
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study and teaching bring them into daily contact with 


ideas which cannot by any stretch of the imagination 


be reconciled with the ordinary teachings of orthodox 
pulpits would find it difficult or impossible to attend 
religious services in such churches. But is it altogether 
certain that we have a liberal gospel of such evident 
timeliness and power as to appeal to such men as this? 

More important still is the question, Have we such a gos- 
pel as will appeal potently to that capacity for enthusiasm, 
for chivalric service, for generous ardor, which belong 
essentially to youth and young manhood? There is in 
this country an army of young men—no one knows how 
gteat—who are growing toward middle life without any 
exercise of a part of their nature which rightly demands 
expression,—the religious sentiment, the feeling of 
reverence, the sense of immortal worths; in a word, 
the consciousness of their divine sonship. This great 
army of young men is being absorbed by the ruling passion 
of the age, and their powers of mind are being enlisted 
in the vast material development now in progress. They 
live, move, and have their being in the realm of specula- 
tion, the promotion of mining properties, the building 
of railroads, and the endless hustle of modern com- 
mercialism. That life crowds out all genuine interest 
in, all desire for, the things which any church I know of 
stands for. There is a large army of young men whom 
no church of to-day can hope to reach. Such a fact 
is entitled to profound consideration. It is more than 
a challenge, it is an indictment. 

There is not the slightest doubt that all our churches 
—all. churches—are doing good,—as Emerson admits 
in his Divinity School Address for the churches of his 
time, even while he draws against them an indictment 
which is the only reason why that address should be re- 
membered or circulated. There is no doubt that many 
of our ministers are performing conspicuous public 
services, though whether these services will loom as 
large on the horizon of a not distant future as they seem 
to now may be a question. But that is not the vital 
question. The vital question for any religious organiza- 
tion to ask is, Is the work we are doing adequate either 
to the things that need to be done or, what is infinitely 
more important, to the very integrity of religion itself? 
The time has gone by when it was enough for each man 
to look out for the little part of the street that abutted 
his own house. We do not act on that small scale any 
more. We have discovered the Social Man, and that 
we are a part of him. It is not enough that Mr. Smith 
of Jonesville is doing very well in the Jonesville church. 
Mr. Smith is part of a larger body, and so is his church. 
And he owes his proportion of responsibility to that 
larger body, that it may, as a body and in all its parts, 
be adequate to the demands which the world’s life, which 
men’s lives everywhere, will surely make upon it. 

It is possible, of course, to build societies here and 
there around certain personalities. That is being done 
outside as well as inside denominational lines. But it 
is at least open to question whether that is a work worth 
doing. The business of a church is religion. The 
exploitation of this or that personality is not its business. 
Religion is vastly larger than any personality, It 


_ cannot survive on the mere strength even of so gracious 


and beautiful and mighty a personality as Jesus. It 
must clearly represent a universal good,—a good that is 


capable of appealing to all sorts and conditions of men, 


or it is not entitled to the name religion. 

The demand for a vital religious message was never 
so great, so insistent, asnow. Every claim of patriotism, 
every consideration of good citizenship, every feeling 
of interest either in the future of our country or in the 
fate of its swarming population, is a Macedonian call 
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for an adequate religious message,—adequate not only 
to the demands of the minds, but to the equally legiti- 
mate demands of the_heart, the ethical feeling, the 
sense of justice, and the desire for the reign of love. 
Here is a church of three hundred thousand members, 
with headquarters in Utah, whose deluded adherents 
contribute over a million dollars annually for the propa- 
gation of their faith. To be sure, fanaticism often has 
greater power over the individual than faith,—certainly _ 
than what is usually called faith. But, if these people, 
who do not represent a much higher average of wealth 
or income than they do of intelligence, can, in obedience 
to ignorant fear or fanaticism, pour out hundreds of 
thousands of dollars every year to be used in the propa-: 
gation of a transparent fake, shall the churches which 
stand for freedom, for love of the truth, for largest light, 
and, by all the heroic services of their noblest men and 
women, for far-sighted patriotism and a social conscience, 
—shall these churches fail in the attempt to add a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to their usual contribution? If 
so, and perhaps anyhow, no duty can take precedence 
of the search for a new ‘‘nerve of missions,’’ which shall 
as far transcend the old and obsolete one as the light and 
pp of to-day transcend the twilight of a distant yester- 
ay. 


OGDEN, UTAH. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


BY REV. GEORGE F, PIPER. 


No student of Longfellow’s life can fail to see that he 
was a highly fortunate man. He was fortunate in having 
behind him an ancestry distinguished for sterling qualities 
of mind and heart, and in being reared in a home that 
was nearly or quite ideal. Portland, where he was born 
and passed the greater part of his boyhood, made on 
him pleasing and wholesome impressions. Bowdoin 
College, which he entered as a Sophomore at the age 
of fifteen, had an able and influential faculty and an 
unusual proportion of students who became eminent. 
He was fortunate in seeing, while yet in college, that 
literature was the vocation in which he could excel, 
and equally fortunate in the assurance given him a few 
weeks after graduation that he would be appointed 
professor of modern languages in his Alma Mater when 
he had acquired further knowledge of these languages 
by study in Europe. After spending three years in 
France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, and six years as 
professor at Brunswick, he had the good fortune to be 
called to the chair of modern languages and belles-lettres 
in Harvard College, with the privilege of devoting a year 
and a half to foreign study and travel before entering 
on its duties. He now visited Europe a second time, 
and on his return assumed the most important professor- 
ship of its kind in the New World. All this before he 
was thirty years of age, yet his good fortune had but 
just begun. He had written verses of some merit when 
barely thirteen years old, and before he was nineteen 
published in newspapers and magazines poems’ to which 
he gave a place in late as well as early editions of his 
works. He refrained from writing poetry for the next 
ten years, or wrote none that he thought worth pre- 
serving in permanent form, but a year or two after com- 
ing to Cambridge began to write in strains that will 
be heard for centuries. It was now that his muse in- 
spired ‘‘The Psalm of Life,” ‘‘The Footsteps of Angels,” 
and other poems contained in .‘‘Voices of the Night.”’ 
For these theré could have been no more opportune 
time, and nothing could have been more fortunate for 
him and for vast numbers of doubting and downcast 
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souls than the quickening, comforting, strengthening 
poems of that little volume. Fortunate it was, too, 
for him and for many millions, that these poems were 
but the beginning of his effective work as poet, that 
more than twoscore years of mortal life yet remained 
to him, and that poem after poem and volume after vol- 
ume were to come from his pen; for how could the 
world spare ‘‘Evangeline,” ‘‘Hiawatha,” ‘‘The Skele- 
ton in Armor,” ‘‘The Old Clock on the Stairs,” ‘‘Lady 
Wentworth,” ‘‘The Birds of Killingworth,’ ‘‘Morituri 
Salutamus,’’ and a hundred or more other poems that 
elevate or entertain in no slight degree. 

This noble and uplifting poet has had the richly de- 
served fortune to be honorably remembered in the 
twenty-five years since his death. Statues of him have 
been erected in his native city and in that which was 
for nearly half a century his home. His bust adorns 
the Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. His name 
was one of the first thirty-nine to grace the American 
Hall of Fame, and one of the first four of literary men, 
Emerson, Irving, and Hawthorne being the other three. 
But still more fortunate has he been in having his poems 
read and admired by millions of English-speaking people, 
translated into no less than eighteen languages, and pub- 
lished in these languages in at least one hundred editions; 
for who can rightly estimate the pleasure and help they 
have thus given to multitudes in need of their uplifting 
influence ? 

But Longfellow’s success and fame are by no means 
to be chiefly ascribed to good fortune. While nature 
conferred on him poetic genius, intellectual ability, re- 
fined tastes, love of truth and right and aversion to 
error and wrong, and while the influences around him in 
early life were favorable to his intellectual and moral 
development, it was chiefly the diligent use of his time 
and talents that raised him to the heights of usefulness 
and honor which he reached. His good fortune for the 
most part was the result of noble aspirations, persistent 
effort, rigid self-discipline, and well-formed habits. He 
was fortunate largely for the reason that he was a faith- 
ful worker along the lines which nature marked out for 
him to follow. In college he faithfully devoted himself 
to the prescribed studies, and did a great amount of 
good reading besides. During his first visit to Europe 
he acquired a knowledge of the French, Spanish, and 
Italian languages, which enabled him to read and speak 
them as readily as his native tongue, and a sotnewhat 
imperfect knowledge of the German and Portuguese. 
During his second visit he mastered the German, and 
became only less proficient in the Swedish, Danish, Dutch, 
and Polish. In the four and a half years spent in Europe 
before he was thirty he acquired nine or ten languages, 
and made himself familiar with the literature, art, 
scenery, manners, and customs of most of the countries 
in which these languages are spoken. When he entered 
on his professorship at Brunswick, finding no suitable 
elementary text-books in existence for his classes in 
French, Spanish, and Italian, he prepared such as were 
needed. His life as a young professor was a life of 
work. ‘‘Up at half-past five this morning, preparing 
for a lecture” is one of a considerable number of similar 
entries at this period in his journal. At Cambridge his 
college duties were the supervision of four foreign as- 
sistants, the delivery of one oral lecture a week through- 
out the college year, and one written lecture a week 
during the summer term. He soon found the work 
irksome, and looked upon it as a hindrance to the 
attainment of his literary ambition, but faithfully per- 
formed it for eighteen years. Extreme fidelity char- 
acterizes all that he wrote. There is nothing inelegant, 
slipshod, or unfinished about it. ‘‘Evangeline,” ‘‘Hia- 
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watha,” and ‘‘The Courtship of Miles Standish” evince 
diligent, preparatory reading and thought; and his 
journal shows that many of his poems were written — 
only after weeks, months, or years of meditation. His 
readers hardly can fail to see that he had an extensive 
knowledge of the history, literature, mythology, and 
art of many countries, that his mind was a vast store-. 
house of rich and curious lore gathered by a wise use of 
the passing hours. ; : 

One wonders at the unfailing patience of this genial 
poet. He was a lover of books, and an author who fre- 
quently was meditating or executing literary work 
which required undisturbed concentration of thought. 
Interruption often must have been to him a serious 
matter. By the time he was forty years of age his 
fame had become so wide that great numbers of un- 
invited visitors sought his home. They came singly 
and in flocks, from the far West and from the other side. 
of the sea; but they all were courteously received, 
however obscure or obtfusive. Letters, sometimes a 
score in a day, came from utter strangers,—letters 
asking for autographs, for money, for consolation, for 
advice, letters asking all sorts of questions and all sorts 
of favors,—yet nearly every letter was answered, and 
never in any but a polite manner. : 

His kindness was as great as his patience, and doubtless 
one of the springs that fed it. He was a lover of his 
kind, a thoroughly sympathetic man, one who found 
delight in efforts to relieve and elevate the poor, the 
suffering, and the illiterate. His kindness was far- 
reaching and manifested itself in many ways—in hospi- 
tality, in charitable gifts and charitable judgments, in 
gentlemanly manners and agreeable conversation, in his 
desire to enhance human happiness both by his inter- 
course with others and by his cheering and uplifting 
songs. 

What Longfellow was as a man he is as an author, and 
what he is as an author he was asa man. His poetry 
shows that he was a lover of nature, not one who saw 
her with the eyes of an Agassiz or a Darwin, an Emerson 
or a Whittier, but still one who saw in her manifestations 
of beauty and of God. He may be called emphatically 
the poet of the night and of the sea, so often does he 
remind us of the majesty and beauty of these. The 
sight of the starry heavens filled him with awe, and the 
sound of the sea was enchanting music to his ears. 
Flowers had for him religious lessons, although he never 
learned to regard them from a botanist’s point of view; 
and snow could call him up in the night and fill him with 
admiration. Jan. 1, 1865, he writes: ‘‘I was-up at 
two o’clock this morning. I placed a candle at one 
window and looked out of another on the lovely trees, 
all feathered and plumed with snow. The air was 
motionless, and in their illumination they looked like 
great aérial Christmas trees.’’ His love of children is 
seen in the well-known poems, ‘‘Weariness,’”’ ‘‘The 
Castle-builders,” ‘‘Children,” ‘‘The Children’s Hour,” 
and ‘‘To a Child,’ and his high regard for woman in 
‘‘Evangeline,’”’ ‘‘Maidenhood,” and ‘‘A Gleam of Sun- 
shine.”’ ‘‘The Hanging of the Crane” shows his apprecia- 
tion of home. Who but one blessed with strong domestic 
affections would compare a new household to 

“A new star just sprung to birth, 
And rolled on its harmonious way 
Into the boundless realms of space’’; 


or speak of the light of 


“Love that says not mine and thine, 
But ours,” 


as more divine than the light of the evening lamps” 
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gs on the polished silver; or allude so delightfully 
) 


“A little angel unaware, 
With face as round as is the moon; 
A royal guest with flaxen hair, 
Who, throned.upon his lofty chair, 
Drums on the table with his spoon, 
Then drops it careless on the floor, 
To grasp at things unseen before.” 


One has but to recall ‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride,’ the grand 
apostrophe to the Union with which our poet: closes 
‘“‘The Building of the Ship,’ and other poems which 
for one reason or another are entitled to be called Ameri- 
can, to see that he was a devoted lover of his country, 
solicitous for her welfare, and hopeful for her future. 
He was a patriot, yet not of the narrow kind, unwilling 
to learn of other nations, adopt from them what is 
worthy of adoption, and praise in them what is worthy 
of praise. He saw that great evils afflict our land, and 
that error and sin degrade our world. He was pained 
at the vast amount of human ignorance, misery, and 
guilt; but, in the spirit of a true prophet, he looked 
forward to a better time. In ‘‘The Arsenal at Spring- 
field,’ after describing the awful havoc which war has 
wrought, and condemning its folly and wickedness, he 
confidently predicts a time when the spirit of Christ 
will everywhere prevail and peace forever reign. In 
‘‘Christmas Bells” he hears a sound louder and deeper 
than the din of battle and wail of households :— 

‘God is not dead; nor doth he sleep! 
The Wrong shall fail, 
The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good will to men!” 

In ‘‘The Bells of San Blas” he conceives that the bells 

still swinging above the ruins of a little Roman Catholic 


chapel on the western coast of Mexico bewail their 


neglected condition, and foretell a time when they will 
again send out their 


“Voices of command, 
Like exiled kings who return 
To their thrones, and the people learn 
That the Priest is lord of the land!” 


Then he adds that prophetic stanza, written only nine 
days before his death: 


“O Bells of San Blas, in vain 
Ye call back the Past again! 
The Past is deaf to your prayer; 
Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere.” 


The religion of Longfellow is interesting and inspiring. 
His father was an active and influential member of the 
First Parish Church in Portland, whose minister and 
congregation early in the last century espoused the 
Unitarian cause. The son was reared in the Unitarian 
faith, and, as the time was one of sharp theological 
controversy, naturally became an ardent supporter of that 
faith. When he entered college, he found himself in 
an atmosphere so decidedly Calvinistic that he became 
a Unitarian of the aggressive kind. He joined a little 
Unitarian student’s club, and, as the following letter 
to a friend in Boston shows, vigorously contended for 
the principles the club aimed to promote. He says: 
“‘T wish something could be done for us: we are as small 
as a grain of mustard seed! There are but six members 
now in college, and our library is limited to a hundred 
or two volumes. I wish you would exert your influence 
in our behalf, and I want you to purchase twenty-five 
or thirty copies of a little work called ‘Objections to 
Unitarian Christianity Considered.’ 

“‘T want to distribute one or two of them in this quarter 
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of the globe. To these you may add such other works 
of the Unitarian Tract Society as you think will be 
useful, together with Mr. Adams’s ‘State of Christianity 
in India,’ the whole amount not to exceed two or three 
dollars, which I will send you as soon as I receive the 
books.’”’ Entries in his journal during the greater part 
of his residence in Cambridge show that he was an at- 
tentive listener to sermons, an incisive critic of them, 
and that he had a decided preference for such as were 
earnest and practical. After hearing Dr. Bushnell 
preach two hours on the Atonement, he says, ‘‘Before 
five minutes I was quite bewildered.” One Sunday 
Dr. Walker preached ‘‘one of his most logical discourses, 
dry and dreary to us who asked for the celestial manna” ; 
but on another Sunday he ‘‘preached a good sermon, in 
which he said that it was useless to apply the reason- 
ing faculties to things beyond their jurisdiction and 
in the realm of the affections. Bravo for a_philoso- 
pher!”’ 

Once preached a sonorous sermon, seeming to 
me like the huge Grecian porticos over modern houses, 
leading to no dwelling of the gods, but to narrow stair- 
cases in the homes of ordinary men,’’ while at another 
time another minister ‘‘preached a good discourse on the 
gospel, and with an unction without which a sermon is 
not a sermon.” 

The poems of Longfellow show his interest in religious 
subjects. Many of them are of a vitally religious kind, 
recognizing or inculcating religious verities that animate, 
console, support the life of man. A large proportion 
of them have a moral or spiritual aim. The most of 
them are pervaded by a religious spirit or tend to exert 
a religious influence. ‘‘Evangeline” and ‘‘The Build- 
ing of the Ship” are examples of a great number which 
are not religious in the usual sense of the term, but 
eminently so in their influence, and show how easy 
and natural it was for their author to infuse what he 
wrote with a religious spirit. Nothing that he wrote 
was contemplated for a longer time or cost him more 
perplexing labor than that sacred theme, ‘‘The Divine 
Tragedy.” ‘‘The Golden Legend,” relating to the 
religion of the Middle Ages, and having for its central 
lesson the willingness of a young woman to sacrifice 
her life for what she deemed a worthy end, required 
longer study and thought for its production. Many, 
perhaps a majority, of his translations are of religious 
poems, and his translation of Dante’s ‘‘Divina Com- 
media”—a great religious poem by a great religious 
genius—occupied him five years, after more than thirty 
years of incidental preparation. His religious teaching 
is always broad and life-giving. However it may have 
been in early life, by the time middle life was reached 
he cared little for the doctrines about which theologians 
have wrangled. He was a Unitarian to the end, but 
chiefly for the reason that Unitarians put life above 
creeds. His theology, if such it may be called, was not 
far from that which he ascribes to the Theologian in 
‘‘Tales of a Wayside Inn,’”’ who 


ee 


‘“‘Preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 
The New Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help us in our utmost need. 
With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan, 
But studied hard with deep research 
To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


Yet little of a theologian as he was, and far as he was 
from being a dogmatist or a controversialist, five up- 
lifting beliefs are so clearly seen in his poems that they 
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may be briefly noticed. It is clear that he believed in 
the presence of God in the soul of man; for he tells us 


“The Poet, faithful and far-seeing, 
Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 
Of the self-same universal being, 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart.” 


And again he tells us 


“As the flowing of the ocean fills 
Each creek and branch thereof, and then retires, 
Leaving behind a sweet and wholesome savor ; 
So doth the virtue and the life of God 
Flow evermore into the hearts of those 
Whom he hath made partakers of his nature.” 


It is equally clear that he believed in the constant love 
and care of God. Evidence of this belief frequently is 
seen, but nowhere more distinctly than in the closing 
stanzas of ‘‘The Two Angels” :— 


“Allis of God! If he but wave his hand, 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo! he looks back from the departing cloud. . 


Angels of Life and Death alike are his; 
Without his leave they pass no threshold o’er; 

Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this, 
Against his messengers to shut the doors.” 


He writes of this poem to one bereaved and _ per- 
plexed: ‘‘It will serve as an answer to one of your ques- 
tions about life and its many mysteries. To these dark 
problems there is no other solution possible, except the 
one word Providence.” 

It is clear that he had little interest in Biblical criticism, 
either of the old sort or the new. In ‘‘The Divine 
Tragedy” he takes the Four Gospels at their face value, 
but it does not follow that he regarded them as in every 
respect historic. His aim was to present the substance 
of the gospel narratives in dramatic form, simply adding 
such characters as he conceived would heighten the 
dramatic effect of his work. However interested he 
might have been in matters of Biblical criticism or in 
theological controversies, they would not have readily 
lent themselves to his melodious verse. But, instead 
of being interested in these things, he was interested in 
the Christ spirit and in every sign of its progress in the 
world. The Christ he reverenced, and whose spirit he 
rejoiced to see pervading human hearts and human 
society, was the one who, in the Finale of ‘‘Christus,”’ 
he conceives Saint John, ‘‘wandering over the face of the 
earth,’”’ as seeing: 


“And Him evermore I behold 
Walking in Galilee, 
Through the corn-field’s waving gold, 
In hamlet, in wood, and in wold, 
By the shores of the Beautiful Sea. 
He toucheth the sightless eyes; 
Before Him the demons flee; 
To the dead he sayeth, Arise! 
To the living, Follow me! 
And that voice still soundeth on 
From the centuries that are gone, 
To the centuries that shall be!” 


It is evident that Longfellow believed life to be a 
sacred gift, and the development of character one of 
the chief ends of life. This belief inspired much that 
he wrote, and to it is to be ascribed much of his in- 
fluence. ‘‘The Psalm of Life” shows that he regarded 
life, not as an empty dream, not as conferred mainly 
for enjoyment or sorrow, but for that heroic action 
which insures progress and attainment. In ‘‘The 
Builders” he reminds us that whatever is faithfully 
done tends to the improvement of character, and that 
every day rightly spent is a block that goes into its 
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structure. ‘‘Maidenhood” admonishes us that life hath 
quicksands and snares. ‘‘The Ladder of St. Augustine” 
and ‘‘The Sifting of Peter’? teach that the conquest of 
sin and the successful resistance of temptations are 
sources of strength. ‘‘Santa Filomena” and ‘‘The 
Wind over the Chimney” assure us that no good endeavor 
is in vain. All this sounds in prose like the utterance 
of moral platitudes; but, when inculcated in charming 
verse by one endowed with poetic genius, and believing 
with all his heart in the grandeur and worth of char- 
acter, it has an_ effectiveness unsurpassed, except, 
perhaps, by a few deeply religious and highly gifted 
preachers. It is evident that Longfellow believed in a 
future life, which is to be in important respects a continu- 
ation of the life on earth. His views of death and im- 
mortality, expressed in beautiful poetry, are such as 
comfort multitudes of sorrowing hearts. When dear ones 
have been snatched from the home, no slight consola- 
tion is afforded by the conviction of one so thoughtful, 
so good, and so true, that 


“There is no Death! What seems so is transition” ; 


“That death is a beginning, not an end”’; 


and that we shall meet again 


“Where all parting, pain, and care, 
And death, and time shall disappear.” 


That the belief Longfellow expresses in his poems was 
exemplified in his life is the testimony of all in any degree 
qualified to speak, and never stronger than when given 
by those who knew him best. Let four of them testify 
briefly. Dean Everett says, ‘‘That little volume, the 
‘Voices. of the Night,’ ... breathed his whole spirit, his 
energy, his courage, his tenderness, his trust.”’ Norton 
says: ‘‘The accord between the character and life of 
Mr. Longfellow and his poems was complete. His 
poetry touched the heart of his readers because the 
sincere expression of hisown.’’ Lowell, his almost lifelong 
neighbor and friend, says: ‘‘Never have I known a 
more beautiful character. I was familiar with it daily, 
with the constant charity of his hand and of his mind. 
His nature was consecrated ground, into which no 
unclean spirit could ever enter.’’ Howells, who for 
some years lived near him and saw much of him, says: 
‘‘All men that I have known besides have had some 
foible (it often endeared them the more), or some man- 
ners, or pettiness, or bitterness; but Longfellow had 
none, nor the suggestion of any. No breath of evil ever 
touched his name. He went in and out among his 
fellow-men without the reproach that follows wrong.” 

BEDFORD, Mass. 


Longfellow’s Religion. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


Longfellow is essentially a people’s poet, with wide 
popularity, his works having been translated into most 
literary languages and extensively read. He is not a 
vernacular poet as was Burns, using the people’s dialect, 
therefore his popularity and his homeliness are not fully 
recognized. None the less he trusts the common heart 
and mind, and voices the great universal sentiments 
of mankind. He does this by means of his simplicity 
and his direct appeal to what is human. He is one of 
the most cultured of poets, with large academic sym- 
pathies and the broadest acquaintance with literary 
tastes and methods; but these do not hinder his large 
appreciation of what is universal in the desires and aims 
of the mass of the people. 
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It cannot be said that Longfellow had any theory 
of poetic utterance leading him to select the réle of the 
popular poet. What he did was to voice his own sym- 
pathies, his own emotional nature, and his closeness of 
touch with the common experiences of men. ‘This was 
enough to constitute a direct and effective appeal to all 
classes, who found in him one who thought with them, 
understood their feelings and moods, and uttered what 
they dumbly felt, but could not adequately express. 

What the people found in Longfellow was hope, cour- 
age, and cheer, an upward look, a broad and generous 
conception of the meaning of life. He gave clear and 
unmistakable utterance to their own philosophy, their 
ethical convictions, and their confidence that the world 
at the heart of it is sound and just. He did not inter- 
pret it logically or scientifically, but optimistically and 
eesthetically; that is, as something having deeply wrought 
into it the spirit of order, harmony, and beauty. The 
people did not wish for a theory of the universe, but in- 
sight to use it aright and to make of it something worthy 
of their striving in that little corner of it with which 
they came into closest contact. It was not theology 
which could do this; and it was because the people were 
discovering this that they turned with satisfaction to 
one like Longfellow, who could give them a more im- 
aginative and instinctive perception of what life must 
be for those who meet it with courage and good cheer. 

His view of life was sound, wholesome, inspiring. It 
quickened the mind, it invigorated the conscience, it 
satisfied the emotional demands of the simplest and the 
wisest. He was not a didactic poet, however,—no ad- 
vocate of merely ethical requirements, no teacher of 
morals in precept and admonition. He had a large 
imagination, his wsthetic appreciations were generous 
and truly artistic, and he had the gift divine which only 
makes the true poet. He was not a great poet, was not 
of the first rank, perhaps not of the second; but the 
poetical temperament was really his, and sometimes 
genuine, creative power. His limitations as well as his 
gifts made him a true inspirer of men and women and 
children. He broadened their vision of life, he enlarged 
their ideals, he aroused in them whatever poetic quali- 
ties they possessed toward making life truly beautiful. 
In this sense he was an ethical teacher, and his influence 
has been wide-spread and most helpful. His greatest 
poems, therefore, have been written in the lives he has 
touched and inspired. 

Longfellow was a lover of men and women, and es- 
pecially of children. His humanity, his generous sym- 
pathies, his closeness to the common life, must impress 
any one reading his works. It is these qualities which 
have endeared him to millions, even when he is most 
serious and most didactic. It is not humor, not laughter- 
creating power, not sharp-edged satire, which have 
drawn the crowd to him; but his friendliness, his tender 
affectionateness, his brave loyalty to what is good and 
beautiful in conduct, and his unflinching fidelity to what 
is honest and of good report among men. He is ethical 
without being prosy and didactic, moral without prud- 
ishness, cynicism, or Pharisaism. His ethic is artistic: 
his morality has in it order, attractiveness, and joy. 

The qualities which have been enumerated were car- 
ried over by Longfellow into his religion. With such 
men as Washington and Lincoln, Agassiz and Darwin, 
Morris and Wagner, we may say of Longfellow that he 
was religious, and yet that he was not. In the sense 
in which the word ‘‘religion” is conventionally used, 
Longfellow was not a religious man, but in a broader 
and deeper sense he was genuinely so. He was not a 
Churchman, a ritualist, or one who had any interest 
in theologies or creeds. Probably he could not have 
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defined his faith or his beliefs in a manner that would 
have been approved in any of the larger religious bodies 
of his day. That he was a Unitarian in the denomi- 
national sense there is little to indicate, in this being 
all the more truly a Unitarian. Those who claim that 
he was genuinely a Christian and even evangelical can 
bring much evidence to prove their argument, but noth- 
ing whatever to indicate that he had any sympathy 
whatever with their limitations. They could not fence 
him into their fellowships or make him remain for even 
an hour one of their little company. 

The Christianity of Longfellow was one of sentiment, 
esthetic apprehension, and imaginative insight. He 
loved the picturesque, the heroic, the fine temper and 
ideal.. It was not the ritual he admired, however dra- 
matic, impressive, and venerable. In this he differed 
from many a poetic mind, which finds in the architecture, 
the music, and the ritual of the Church something 
satisfying to the esthetic sense. Such as these care 
not for the creed, but they love the forms that embody 
the beautiful traditions of mankind. Longfellow had 
no joy of the creed, but the merely esthetic did not 
claim him. The ritual did not convince him in its ethical 
lack, its want of present sincerity, its failure to voice 
the demands of this time in which we live. 

We cannot fail to recognize the fact that Longfellow’s 
Christianity was for those who live on the common walks 
of life. It was not great and masterful like that of Dante, 
or deep-thinking and profound like that of Milton. It 
had not Browning’s boldness of heroic resolution or 
Whittier’s simple trust. None the less it voiced most 
demands of the modern heart and mind, and it has been 
rightly claimed that no Christian doctrine was omitted 
from his poems, even those the most venerable and 
popularly accepted. That he apprehended these be- 
liefs need not be denied, but that he accepted them in 
any dogmatic sense there is nothing to prove, however 
many of his own words may be quoted to assert their 
acceptance on his part. 

With his New England training it could not be sup- 
posed that Longfellow would appreciate to the fullest 
extent the more mystical and ascetic phases of Christian- 
ity, and yet these are not absent from his poems, either 
in dramatic presentation or in translations. Few poets 
have touched the whole gamut of religious experience 
more widely than he, though at no point has he sounded 
the depths or scaled the heights. His life was not one 
of uniform cheer and joy, but grief did not overcome 
him or move him from the serenity of his convictions. 
His faith was even-tempered, calm, faithful, harmoni- 
ous. Ifit had no heights of ecstasy and vision, it had no 
depths of despair or abnegation. This is what commends 
it to the modern man,—that it was balanced, calm, 
optimistic. 

The truth about Longfellow’s religion seems to be 
that he accepted the traditional faith of Christianity 
with a poet’s appreciation of its beauty and its spiritual 
power. This statement is not offered as criticism, but 
as commendation. All real religion is of necessity tra- 
ditional. It must be hereditary, social, the growth of 
ages, the product of many generations of thinking and 
believing. In that way only can it strike deep into 
the soil of human emotion and endeavor. No real faith 
is rationalistic or even personal. The more individual- 
istic it is, the more ugly, narrow, provincial, and opin- 
ionated. Personal religion is much praised, rarely lived, 
and never beautiful or attractive. It partakes of all 
the limitations of its source. When it broadens and 
deepens, grows rich and tolerant, it breaks away from 
individual peculiarities, acquires the results of universal 
experience, and becomes traditional. 
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We are so accustomed to regard the traditional as 
legendary, that which is commonplace with old fashion 
and custom, we are not ready to accept it as that which 
comes out of far-reaching experience,—the experience 
of the race, and not of an individual. As a fact, all 
worthy religion is hereditary, transmitted, racial, a part 
of universal experience. The attempt to reform religion 
is nothing more than an effort to recover its features 
of universal significance. The dogmatic is personal or 
provincial, the effort of the intellect to state results of 
inward experience; the spiritual belongs to all men of 
deeper emotions, to whomsoever reposes on what is uni- 
versal to every age and clime. 

In this sense Christianitv has no superiority, no claim 
to pre-emption of truth. Its worth is in its power of 
receptivity, that it has gathered to itself the best of many 
preceding cultures and faiths, making them its own, 
and profiting by them as a part of the world’s heritage. 
It is therefore an evolution, an accumulating result 
of general experiences, the voice of the best ages and 
men, a great and ever-growing tradition of insight and 
psychic power. ‘The significance of its teaching is in its 
proven worth, its voicing the soul of humanity, its ac- 
cumulating simplicity and livableness. In its evo- 
lution is its authority, its power of command, its revela- 
tory value. The tradition of its being handed down 
from heaven has no meaning other than as it interprets 
accumulating human experience, that it is able to ex- 
press sympathetically and beautifully what men have 
felt and lived. 


It is something of this kind we find in Longfellow’s 


poetry,—felt, but not understood. He was not a psychol- 
ogist, therefore he had no call to interpret in evolu- 
tionary fashion what he regarded as true because it had 
been in his experience as man and poet. He felt the 
worthfulness of the Christian tradition, he saw that it 
was beautiful, and it gave him the poet’s ideal. Other 
than this it had little meaning to him except as it went 
with right living and manly conduct in the people around 
him. Intellectually it did not convince, and dogmati- 
cally it had no appeal he honored. 

Two criticisms may be made upon any religion so ac- 
cepted. It may satisfy artistic instincts, but it fails 
to consider the real problem of truth. Is Christianity 
true, even if it is beautiful? Does its cosmogony, its 
ontology, its animism or anthropomorphism assert scien- 
tific truth? In what manner does it give man place in 
the universe as a knower of truth? Then, again, it may 
be asked if tradition is aught else? How much author- 
ity has it? Does it truly interpret human experience? 

The answer must be essentially that which we find 
in Longfellow’s poems. ‘Tradition is human experience 
when rightly interpreted. It may clothe itself in an- 
thropomorphic forms, but in the essence of it is all the 
truth man has on spiritual problems. It is interpreta- 
tion of what man has felt, lived, hoped for, and aspired 
to. But we must beware of assuming for tradition any 
dogmatic or scientific value whatever. The limitation 
of all theologies and philosophies is that they assume 
such value, and build on subjective experiences ob- 
jective statements. In fact, these misinterpret and 
mislead, guiding men into fog banks of opinion and 
theory. The true attitude is that of the poet, who ac- 
cepts tradition for human values, for insight and mo- 
tives. 

Read in this light, Longfellow’s poetry is of great 
significance as to the religion of his time, and prophetic 
of that which follows it. We are advancing away from 
theology to science, from dogma to life. Philosophy 
gives way to psychology, which means that we are passing 
from speculation to the facts of human experience. Not 
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the less certainly are we abandoning individual opinion 
for social experience, personality for sociality. All true 
prophets are but spokesmen for social consciousness, 
all creators of religion the mouthpieces of the developing 
spiritual insight of a people. When they utter their 
own word, they speak with ‘“‘dumb voices’; but, when 
their cry is that of masses of men and women, their 
oracle is accepted as God’s, and they lead the ages to 
come. rete 

No man has more clearly, definitely, convincingly, 
uttered the secret spiritual desires and convictions of 
the mass of the American people than Longfellow. With 
him may be placed Whittier, a more truly religious poet 
in the popular sense. Stripped of words and forms, 


and merely intellectual assertion, in the poetry of these 


men is to be found, as nowhere else, the religion of the 
American people. Longfellow has the broader mind, 
the larger spirit, and he speaks more generously, to a 
wider range of interests, to the more thoughtful and 
cultured phases of our life. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The dew of heaven is like Thy grace 
It steals in silence down; 

But, where it lights, the favored place 
By richest fruits is known. 


Our name above all glorious names 
With its ten thousand tongues 

The everlasting sea proclaims, 
Echoing angelic songs. 


The raging fire, the roaring wind, 
Thy boundless power display; 

But in the gentler breeze we find 
The Spirit’s viewless way. 


Two worlds are ours: ’tis only sin 
Forbids us to descry 

The mystic heaven and earth within, 
Plain as the sea and sky. 


Thou who hast given me eyes to see 
And love this sight so fair, 
Give me a heart to find out thee, 
And read thee everywhere. 
—John Keble. 


The Bible in Church. 


One of the first of thousands upon thousands of bits 
of wise advice which Henry Bellows gave me was one 
in which he spoke of the use of the Bible in public re- 
ligious service. 

He said that we ministers had no more important duty 
than preparing for that part of the service, and that 
we could not regard it too highly. He said very earnestly, 
“Recollect always that the reading of the Bible from 
the pulpit—its intelligent reading—is the only comment 
on the Scriptures which the greater part of the congre- 
gation ever hear.” 

When he said this, more than half a century ago, all 
persons of any intelligence were feeling the force of a 
certain coldness toward the Bible which swept over the 
Protestant world in its reaction from bibliolatry. That 
word had been coined in Germany and had made its 
way in its English spelling in America. In no part 
of the world was the condition itself—the condition of 
bibliolatry,—better understood than in New England. 
There were thousands of households in which two chapters 
were read aloud every day, with five chapters on Sunday, 
so that the book might be finished on the 31st of De- 
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cember and begun anew on the 1st of January. When 
this system resulted in’ four chapters of the books of 
Chronicles for the religious instruction of two days, it 
was natural enough that in adventurous minds the 
treading of the Bible fell into disrespect. It was not a 
mere nickname when men spoke of bibliolatry. 

From that reaction I think the churches have some- 
what rallied now. With every sane and intelligent state- 
ment as to what the Bible is, men are less apt to ridi- 
cule the superstition which clung around it and gave 
men an aversion to it. It seems to me that its central 
importance in the services of Sunday becomes more and 
more evident, just as week-day life rejects the follies 
with which early Protestantism defaced it. 

When, as early as 1848, I introduced in our church in 
Worcester what we called the vesper service, the fa- 
miliar definition which I gave of the service was the 
statement that it was a Sunday service where there was 
no sermon, but where the reading of the Bible took the 
place of the sermon, and where sufficient importance 
was assigned to exercises of devotion and prayer. 

In chapel service in Harvard College I have always 
observed that the reading of the Bible arrests the close 
attention of students and is sure to interest them. I do 
not believe that such interest results from their ignorance 
of Scripture. It is the interest which intelligent men 
take in the words or acts of an intelligent man whom 
they respect, when the subject or the occasion justifies 
the closest attention and interest. 

Our regular Sunday service at the Unitarian church 
at Washington owes no little of the devout interest 
which always attaches to it to Mr. Pierce’s habit of read- 
ing both from the Old Testament and the New, and 
choosing such passages as illustrate, complement, or 
fulfil each other,—that is, really fill each other full,— 
of meaning. Say what you choose and think what you 
choose of the verbal inspiration, of plenary inspiration, 
of universal inspiration, separate the history of one book 
from another as carefully as you please, the certainty 
professed by all men is that in the Old Testament we 
have an unending variety of the religious thoughts or 
hopes or guesses, really of thousands of people. In the 
New Testament we have even more, we have the book 
on which the practical ethics and social conditions of 
the twentieth century have been forming themselves, or 
pretending to form themselves, as nineteen centuries 
have gone by. While the minister is reading the Bible, 
he is, or he may be, bringing the hundreds of people 
before him into the closest possible relations with hun- 
dreds of men whose statement about God and man have 
gone far in creating the daily life in which we all live. 

It is a pity if the minister thinks that his views on 
the Thaw trial or on the Beef Trust will certainly be 
more important than a coherent exposition of the laws 
of life, as they presented themselves to the leaders of 
life in the days between Abraham and Saint Paul. 

I was very glad when I found that Mr. Pierce had 
preserved in legible form a series of the Scripture read- 
ings by which he makes the Old Testament illustrate 
the New and the New the Old. And I was more glad 
when I found that the Unitarian Association proposes 
to print these selections. The book will be most at- 
tractive and most useful, not only in Sunday service, 
but in the daily life of thoughtful men and women. 

When my brother Charles returned from five years’ 
exile in Egypt, he said to me that he was going to intro- 
duce a new religion. It was to be a religion where in 
public service the minister did not tell what he thought 
and knew, but that he should be compelled to spend 
the time in reading aloud to the congregation what wiser 
and better men than he knew and thought. I told him 
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that he-had arrived as if he were Sinbad the Sailor at a 
flourishing seaport where he found his new religion had 
been propagated in advance, and that, if he would come 
to the South Congregational Church any afternoon, he 
would find that his principles had already taken effect 
there. Epwarp E. HALz. 


The One Talent. 


The unused talent is taken from him who timidly or 
scornfully refrains from its use. Unused powers always 
tend to atrophy. Who will not use must lose that 
which he hath. Whilst he that uses well even the one 
talent finds increase not so much by way of addition 
as by multiplication. Every new power, or the en- 
largement of the old, yields factorial increase: not five 
added to five, but five multiplied by five is the law of 
all mental and moral increase. Painful as it may be to 
think of Jesus uttering so awful a doom as that of the 
outer darkness, is not this also true to life as we know 
it? Is there any redemption for the man, social or 
otherwise, who will not use the one talent? Is there 
any cessation of remorse for the man who has to look 
back on a wasted life? 

But, perhaps, the application of the parable was more 
special in the mind of Jesus. He was speaking to people 
proudly conscious of national and spiritual privilege. 
They forgot that privileges are never granted of God for 
the fostering of selfishness. The grand truth of their 
religion was a trust.—Wulliam Wooding. 


Spiritual Life. 


Character is a kind of worship: all true life is wor- 


ship.—Robertson. 
st 


There is always a certain air of peacefulness per- 
vading a clear consciousness of duty. A sense of duty 
which does not bring with it a quiet restfulness of soul 
is an imperfect sense of duty.—Newman Smyth. 


& 


In the meanest things of every day no one liveth, 
no one dieth unto self alone, so inwrapt and interfolded 
are human destinies in the continual action and reac- 
tion that goes on through life —Dora Greenwell. 


& 


For in heaven the stature is measured by love, and 
not by what men call genius or skill or wit or fancy; 
and, therefore, those that love most and grieve most 
give themselves most to the care of God, and he will 
never disappoint the hope of a loving heart.—Henry 


Walder Foote. 
ws 


We are so tried and tossed, so compassed round with 
pain, so much, apparently, the sport of fanciful pas- 
sions, so curiously framed, as it were, for temptation, 
with high aspirations living in us, along with base de- 
sires, so hovering ever on the verge of good and ill, 
so weak to choose the good, so troubled by the neces- 
sity of battle, when our heart is weary with the pas- 
sionate longing for rest, that God knows we do want 
some sympathy higher than any one on earth can give 
us,—some sympathy which will not weaken, but 
strengthen, some certainty that the eternal love and 
righteousness can feel with us and assist us.—F. W, 
Robertson, 
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Literature. 


Lords and Lovers.* 


Have we a creative literature? isa question 
lately discussed by several living authors. 
The very doubt implied in discussing the 
question is itself discouraging. Some are 
inclined to take a despondent view of the 
literary situation, They are asking where 
is the epoch-making novelist. They com- 
plain that the modern essayist is mainly 
didactic, engrossed with sociology, history, 
or politics, and is seldom distinctively lit- 
erary; and where, in Britain or America, shall 
we find the great English poet? We have 
an army of essayists and a greater army of 
novelists and a flock of minor poets, all 
illustrating the democratic tendencies of 
modern literature, in which there is a credi- 
table place for the many, but distinction for 
the very few. A debased journalism seems 
to have affected also our literary standards; 
and there is the lurid impressionist and the 
literary muck-rake and the literary patholo- 
gist, using his pen as a probe and presenting 
aspects of life with a sickening realism. 
What a commentary it is on the degradation 
of our standards when one of the greatest 
masters of orchestration turns to Oscar 
Wilde for his inspiration! In the field of 
dramatic literature we have been notably 
weak, and the most distinguished plays we 
have lately produced on the American stage 
have been written by Frenchmen, Rostand 
and Sardou. 

It is hard to answer the indictments of 
the pessimist; and, when, with fresh hope and 
expectation, we greet the advent of a new 
American poet, who with the inspiration and 
the art of genius refuses to grovel in the 
dust of our materialism, but touches once 
more the universal human note, the pessi- 
mist finds a new argument for his arraign- 
ment by saying, ““You may print such a 
book, but it won’t sell.” 

Without granting all that the press 
claims, and while acknowledging some 
sources of satisfaction that he does not dis- 
cover, it is nevertheless a sad commentary 
upon popular standards that publishers 
have to hesitate about publishing a book 
which they know to be of golden worth, 
because it does not contain a sufficient alloy 
of baser metal to make it sell. In the 
best Greek days the popular standard and 
the highest standard were pretty close 
together, and A/schylus and Sophocles did 
not have to wait for posterity. In France 
the works of Rostand, distinguished for lit- 
erary and dramatic beauty, were at once 
welcomed by the public as well as by the 
gods of the French Parnassus, and Rostand 
found himself famous before he had reached 
middle life. It did not matter that Cyrano 
was written in a somewhat archaic style, and 
that even Frenchmen to the manner born had 
to look up forgotten words in the dictionary, 
the note of genius was there and France at 
once promptly recognized it. And now 
we have an American dramatic poet who 
stands in the same relation to the American 
public as Rostand did to the French. She 
draws her inspiration from the Shakesperian 
fount: her English is pure and undefiled, 
and her plot as pure as her English. Her 
imagery is brilliant and lofty, her depiction 


* LorDs AND LOVERS, AND OTHER DRAMAS. By Olive 
Tilford Dargan, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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of character truthful and powerful, her 
sentiment noble. - Will the American public 
greet as warmly this new genius as the 
French have greeted Rostand, or must we 
wait till we can develop a Sarah Bernhardt 
and a Coquelin to interpret her creations? 

Mrs. Olive Tilford Dargan has published 
two volumes, each consisting of three plays. 
The first volume, Semiramis, appeared two 
years ago; the second, Lords and Lovers, 
appeared this winter. The writer of this 
article had the opportunity of seeing them 
both in manuscript when they were handed 
around to a small coterie of writers and 
readers for judgment and criticism, He has 
had an opportunity, too, of seeing some of 
the private judgments which were passed 
upon these works. The consensus of the 
competent was unanimous. The writer 
might be charged with exaggeration and 
partiality if he were to express himself with 
the unreserved cordiality and enthusiasm 
shown by some of our best American critics. 
No one was more competent to distinguish 
the literary diamond from a pretentious 
imitation, and no one could be more severe 
in dealing with one or more generous in 
his admiration for the other than John W. 
Chadwick. His welcome to Mrs. Dargan 
in his review of Semiramis in these columns 
was joyously appreciative. How eagerly he 
would have sipped, line by line, this newer 
vintage! It is noteworthy that Mrs. Dar- 
gan’s work has been honored with the praise 
of the men in this country who have devoted 
their lives largely to the study and exposi- 
tion of Shakespeare,—men who would be 
quick to expose the pretension of feeble imi- 
tations of the supreme genius of English 
literature. What these critics have recog- 
nized is that the author of Lords and Lovers 
has not only become saturated with the 
English of Shakespeare, but has become 
inspired to fresh, original, creative work. 
Rostand is not Corneille nor Racine, neither 
is Mrs. Dargan Shakespeare or Marlow. 
The great writers of the past who ministered 
to their own age fulfil a new destiny when 
they kindle new impulses in our own. 

But Mrs, Dargan, unlike some of the 
dramatists of the Elizabethan age, makes 
her own plot and constructs her own situa- 
tion. One is struck with her versatility 
in handling material and reflecting the at- 
mosphere of three different epochs in this 
one volume. Her first play, ‘“‘Lords and 
Lovers,’ takes us to the time of Henry III. 
of England. Her characters belong to that 
age. No jarring note of thought or diction 
dispels the illusion. This is the wine of 
Elizabethan English, and it tingles in our 
veins, In ‘‘The Siege,’’ we are carried back 
to the court of Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Sicily. And of the three plays this makes 
the feeblest impression, and would least 
bear setting on the stage. But the author 
moves with freedom in that age, the diction 
is elevated, the characters are Greek; and, 
with the stately movement of her blank verse, 
always malleable to her touch, there is now 
and then a charming lyric strain like this 
exquisite song :— 


Her voice is like the birds that wive 
When blossoms swing in April trees, 

And from her bosom’s honey hive 
Sighs come and go like bees. 


This is a play to be read. There is music 
in every line. The light touch of raillery 
alternates with stately conviction, Though 
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lacking in dramatic movement, it is brilliant 
in diction and imagery. 

From reading these two plays one might 
think that Mrs. Dargan could work only in 
an age remote from our own, with a long 
perspective, in which distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view. But, on turning to ‘The 
Shepherd,” we have a new evidence of her 
remarkable versatility. The scene is laid 
in Russia, in a peasant’s home, and the 
date is June, 1905. Nothing could be 
more modern. It is only geographically 
remote. Here the author gives a new revela- 
tion of great power. Her play springs from 
a burning sympathy with the apostles of 
liberty and justice in Russia. Seldom has 
a play been written in which the hearer 
is subject to more conflicting emotions. 
We are taken into the very heart of the 
Russian struggle. For weeks this woman 
could not sleep for thinking of the sorrows 
of a suffering people. A lover of peace and 
justice, she undertook the great task of 
justifying the terrorist while condemning 
terrorism. With her two characters, Vasil 
and Adrian, she has remarkably succeeded. 
So strongly is the contrast of motive devel- 
oped that the sympathy of the reader sways 
back and forth from Quakerism to Nihilism ; 
but the sweet reasonableness of the benig- 
nant Shepherd triumphs. We might say 
that such a character was impossible if 
Russia herself had not furnished one of the 
counterpart of the creation. In the noble 
Adrian who can never be swerved from his 
principles of peace, we see the likeness of 
Tolstoy. This is a play that ought to be 
put on the stage. It reflects the life and 
language of our own time. 

After so much that is morbid and diseased 
in modern pessimistic literature and prurient 
realism, it is delightful to turn to Mrs. Dar- 
gan’s pages, and find clear and crystalline 
English, a mastery of blank verse, a beauty 
of lyric expression; to find noble characters 
over against the villains of deceit and in- 
justice, and to put down the book with a 
new sense of beauty and a new conviction 
of the supremacy of truth and justice as the 
basis of liberty and peace. Si JAR: 


ATONEMENT IN LITERATURE AND I[JFE. 
By Charles Allen Dinsmore. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net.—The 
author claims—and, so far as we are aware, 
his claim is just—that no existing book has 
covered precisely the ground he has taken. 
This field is the treatment by literature— 
primarily by poets, dramatists, and novel- 
ists—of the great question of sin, its forgive- 
ness—better, let us say, reconciliation—and 
the possible atonement to be made for it. 
This is in itself a remarkable choice. For, 
until recently, literature has been supposed 
to have little to do with ethics, still less with 
religion. On the contrary, Mr. Dinsmore sees 
(what we have long believed) that about 
the most effective treatment of moral and 
often religious questions is to be found in the 
great poets and novelists. Such a course of 
lectures as that recently given by Mr. Rich- 
ard Moulton has brought out very vividly 
the power of ancient tragedy in enforcing 


the idea of the inevitable and awful punish-- 
Mr. Griggs has done somewhat ~ 


ment of sin. 
the same work in his courses on Dante’s 
“Divine Comedy” and Goethe’s ‘‘Faust.’’ 
Mr, Dinsmore is as vital, as earnest, and as 
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impressive as either of these men: in fact, 
intensity, vividness of suggestion, keen in- 
sight into the bearing of intellectual and 
spiritual truths, are some of his leading 
characteristics. We hardly know which to 
admire the more, his literary charm or his 
moral passion. Starting with the great fact 
of sin, almost equally the theme—to men- 
tion writers almost at random --of the au- 
thor of Job, A‘schylus, Dante, Shakespeare, 
George Eliot, and Hawthorne, we are fronted 
by the solemn questions: Whence comes 
this intolerable burden? and How are we to 
rid ourselves of its weight? We understand 
that Mr. Dinsmore accepts the Catholic idea 
of the threefold division of the problem, 
Contrition, Confession, Satisfaction, or Rec- 
onciliation. But the way in which the pun- 
ishment of sin is regarded differs materially 
in different times, either as an awful over- 
hanging doom, as upon the house of Atreus, 
or involved in a man’s character, as in the 
fate of CGédipus or Lear; as individual and 
personal, for example, in Arthur Dimnmesdale, 
or in some of George Eliot’s heroes. Yet, 
however considered, we can never escape 
taking those steps of confession, contrition, 
and satisfaction, or elude the seven P’s of 
Dante. ‘The reconciliation may be made in 
various ways; as, for instance, by Prospero’s 
seeing that his enemies have suffered enough, 
so that “our remembrance should not be 
burdened by a heaviness that’s gone,’’ while 
the thought of ‘‘some soul of: goodness in 
things evil” comes at last to lighten the other- 
wise intolerable gloom. Indeed, it is only 
through this faith in “the soul of Goodness’ 
—whether it be by Dante or Shakespeare or 
Hawthorne—that ‘‘the great reconciliation” 
becomes possible. In the poets and novel- 
ists this high faith is ‘written large.’”’ The 
Divine Comedy is the great poem of the soul, 
because it is the picture of universal man 
making his way through the hells,—where 
“Jove is the hell-spark that shall finally burn 
up the mountain of our iniquities,’’—puri- 
fied by purgatorial fires, till, having ascended 
where he can once more behold the stars, 
he shall at last attain to the beatific vision 
in the light of God’s holiness and purity. 
With Aischylus sin is social, and in the Ores- 
teia it can only be purged away when pun- 
ishment has fallen upon a good man,—we 
at once think of Prometheus, and then of a 
far greater than he, who voluntarily takes 
upon himself the evil doom,—not unmindful, 
however, of some great Deliverer who shall 
make perfect reconciliation with the will of 
the gods. Sophocles portrays the punish- 
ment of sin as inherent in the nature of the 
protagonist himself: Cdipus was over-rash, 
and, though ignorant, brought the doom 
upon himself. Yet because he accepted 
that doom, some far-off atonement is sug- 
gested in his mythical withdrawal from men 
in the vale of Colonus. Shakespeare, in 
his dramas of Reconciliation, as Dowden 
calls them, The Winter's Tale, Cymbeline, 
The Tempest, Henry VIII., shows us as clearly 
as way to parish church, the only path to 
peace. No wrong so deep, so cruel, but it 
must be forgiven; for this ‘‘sin itself becomes 
“the cloudy porch oft opening on the sun.” 
We have barely indicated the striking quali- 
ties of this most vital and suggestive book, 
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It ought, at least, to quicken every reader’s 
sense of the eternal verities of the soul, lead- 
ing us to understand more clearly the intri- 
cate turns and windings of the moral life, 
and sending us to a more reverent study of 
the great poets and seers of the world, who 
are, as Mrs. Browning in possible exaggera- 
tion calls them, “‘the only truth-tellers now 
left to God”; that is, “the only speakers of 
essential truth.” 


THROUGH THE SIEVE. By Addison Bal- 
lard, D.D. New York: Robert Grier Cooke, 
$1 net.—This book is made up of para- 
graphs, that condense into brief statements 
thoughts on the life and teachings of Jesus 
and the apostles, as these bear upon the 
religious dogmas and spiritual unrest of the 
times, and form a plea for the oneness of the 
Bible both in its message and its inspiration. 
The writer is an orthodox clergyman, whose 
name is often seen appended to contributions 
to the New York Observer, the Interior, 
and other religious papers, in which, indeed, 
most of these sayings have already appeared. 
Dr. Ballard covers a wide field in these 
pointed paragraphs. Speaking of ‘ prayer 
endings, he warns against the frequent mis- 
understanding of the petition, ‘‘For Jesus’ 
sake,” and repudiates that view of God 
which understands him as yielding to the 
intercession of a favorite son. Rather is it 
to the self-moved and self-abounding mercy 
of God himself that salvation is due, and 
Dr. Bailard suggests, as more scriptural, the 
ending, ‘“‘And this we ask for thine own 
name’s sake, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Miscellaneous. 


With especial reference to the Lenten 
season Thomas Whittaker, the New York 
publisher, sends out Seven Steps to the Cross, 
meditations by Rev. Ernest Bradley, rector 


of St. Paul’s, San Rafael, Cal. Each 
chapter is accompanied by hymn and 
prayer. It is suggested that these might 


be used as a part of the Good Friday service, 
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and brought within three hours’ time. Uni- 
tarian congregations are not accustomed 
to services three hours long; but, as a spir- 
itual message based on the sufferings of 
Jesus, the book may touch the heart, regard- 
less of its theological implications. 60 cents 
net. 


Magazines. 


_We have received the first number of the 
Journal of the American Society for Psychical 
Research, of which the editor is Dr. James H. 
Hyslop, 519 West 149th Street, New York, 
U.S.A. The American branch of the so- 
ciety, of which the headquarters were in 
England, having been dissolved. a new 
society has been formed, to be called the 
““American Institute for Scientific Research.’’ 
The object of the society is to furnish a 
receptacle for all testimonies and reports of 
experience concerning apparitions, telepathy, 
clairvoyance, premonitions, mediumistic phe- 
nomena, visions of the dying, coincidences, 
illusions, hallucinations, and all residual 
phenomena that tend to illustrate obscure 
mental processes. Dr. Hodgson, the former 
investigator especially of Mrs. Piper’s trances, 
is dead, and for a time Mrs. Piper has been 
withdrawn to England to be under the su- 
pervision of the society there. Having de- 
cided that Madam Blavatsky and Eusapia 
Palladino were skilful practitioners of fraud, 
Dr. Hodgson believed, and Prof. Hyslop 
still believes, that there are phenomena 
which are not fraudulent, and therefore 
worthy of investigation, which indicate 
something passing behind the screen .of 
nature which has never yet been understood 
or described. 
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Prisoner of Fortune. By Ruel Perley Smith. $1.50. 
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16mo, $1.25 net (postage 7c.). 


Freedom in the Church 


By the author of “Continuity of Christian Thought,” ‘Christian Institutions,” “‘ Life of Phillips Brooks,”’ 


etc. Cloth. 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 10c.). 


A serious consideration of the situation in the Church in the interests of freedom in true religion and in 
theological inquiry. He discusses ‘‘ The Ruling Principles of the Anglican Church,”’ “ The Interpretation of the 
Creed,” ‘‘ Clerical Honesty,’’ ‘The Doctrines of the Incarnation and the Virgin-birth.” 
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The Steps of Life 


Further ‘‘ Essays on Happiness.” 
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12mo, $1.25 net (postage 10c.). 
Mrs. A. R. B. LINDSAY'S 


With an Introduction by Professor Francis GREENWooD Pgaxopy of 


*¢ spiritually-minded man of the world.” Cloth. 


The Warrior Spirit in the Republic of God 


Is a free, fearless, ringing appeal for a ee 
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sane Christian life as the vital factor in business, politics, 
tops, $1.50 net (postage 12c.). 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 
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For the Christian Register. 


A Child’s Prayer. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


Now at night I go to rest 

Like a bird to its soft nest. 
Father, God of Love, I pray, 
Guard me, both by night and day. 


When I wake again at morn, 
Like a bird with grateful song, 
I with thanks and love will pray, 
Guide me, Father, all the day. 


For the Christian Register. 
The Sewing Circle at Grandma’s. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


I wonder if the little song-sparrow in the 
alder covert knew that Polly was going 
to the Sewing Circle all by herself? 

“See-see-see! go-ing, go-ing, go-ing all a’’— 
But the last syllable was so embroidered 
with musical flourishes that Polly could not 
be sure whether he really meant “alone” or 
not. 

“Yes, I am going alone,” 
am the only one who can go.” 

Mr. Sparrow looked at Polly as if he 
couldn’t be quite sure her statement was 
reliable. 

“It’s true,” she went on impressively. 
“My mother and the children have gone to 
Williamstown to stay a whole week. Grand- 
mother has a bad sick headache, she’s lying 
down. ’Course Melissa Ann must take care 
of the house.” 

The sparrow flirted his tail as if he thought, 
“Who cares?” and disappeared scattering 
pearls of melody in his flight. 

Polly glanced at her clean white frock 
happily. A wee bag holding some mission- 
ary patchwork hung on one arm. On the 
other was a woven Indian basket of red and 
white containing two dozen of grandma’s 
famous sponge cakes, her contribution to 
the general supper. 

Mrs. Deacon Wilkins’s red farm house half 
a mile down the road was the goal set for all 
Sewing Circle members that afternoon. 

Polly was sorry for grandma, but she could 
not help feeling a pleasing sense of importance 
in representing the family. She meant to 
sit up very straight, sew hard every minute, 
make all the proper inquiries, and answer 
prettily any made of her. So the walk up 
and down hill and past the sugar maple 
grove was very pleasant. 

The Sewing Circle members were sitting 
under the great elms busily engaged. ‘Why, 
if there ain’t Deacon Cole’s little grandchild 
from Boston,” said motherly Mrs, Bennet, 
“and all alone, too, dear, little cretur!”’ 

“Sophia Cole’s goin’ to stay away agin,” 
said Miss Hitty Collins. “She hain’t ben to 
a Circle the last two times. 

“Sh-sh!” warned her neighbor, “the child 
will hear you.” 

Polly advanced smilingly. ‘Good after- 
noon, Mrs. Wilkins,” she said, shaking hands, 
“My grandma has a bad headache and can’t 
come. She’s sorry,and she sent some sponge 
cakes.” 


said Polly, “I 
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Mrs. Wilkins stooped and kissed the child. 
‘We are sorry to miss grandma,” she said 
pleasantly, ‘“‘but we are glad to have a little 
girl sew with us. Did you bring any work? 
We have some dish towels on hand.” 

“T brought my patchwork, but I'll try a 
towel. I don’t hem very well yet, Mrs. 
Wilkins.” 

“Better keep to the patchwork then. 
Here’s a chair for you. Ladies, I expect 
you all know Deacon Cole’s little Polly.” 

Polly shook hands with those nearest her, 
then settled down to work. 

Miss Hitty Collins had the next chair, and 
scanned the stranger with eyes of cold sus- 
picion. Polly had never seen Miss Hitty 
before at such short range, and, without 
knowing why, felt rather uncomfortable. 

“Is your grandma real sick?’ began Miss 
Hitty. 

“She’s lying down,” replied Polly, soberly. 

“IT guess havin’ a troop of young ones 
around all summer traipsin’ in and out and 
slammin’ doors doesn’t improve her head.” 

Polly was silent from sheer bewilder- 
ment, 

“Why didn’t your ma come?’ 

“Mother has gone to Williamstown.” 

“Leavin’ those young ones behind, I’ll 
be bound! No wonder your grandma has 
headaches.” 

“Mother went Tuesday, an’ 
didn’t have a headache then. 
and Goody went with her.’ 

“I s’pose ye wear white frocks every day,” 
resumed Miss Hitty, acidly. ‘Yer grandma 
and Melissa Ann must have a pile of washin’ 
and ironin’.”’ 

“Mrs. Murphy washes our clothes, an’ 
mother irons them, an’ I iron all my grand- 
ma’s towels,” cried Polly, with a flash of 
spirit. 

“Yer come to your grandpa’s every sum- 
mer, don’t yer?” 

“Oh, yes, we have to come to Berkshire, 
we love it so. It’s our duty, you know! 
An’ my grandpa—he never could live if we 
didn’t—you know!’ 

“T hope your pa pays board.” 

“T don’t know,” faltered Polly with great 
doubt in her mind as to what “board” 
meant. 

“Well, if he don’t, I say it’s a burnin’ 
shame! All that family of young ones 
under foot and livin’ on Deacon Cole all 
summer!’ and Miss Hitty sniffed in virtuous 
indignation. Polly’s cheeks grew crimson, 
she hardly knew why. 

“You better Keep still,” said Miss Hitty’s 
neighbor in a low voice. 

“JT don’t need any advice,” retorted Miss 
Hitty, loftily. “I ain’t doin’ nothin’.” 

There was silence for a few moments, 
then Miss Hitty began again. 

“Ver grandma hain’t had the Circle at 
all this year.” 

“Hasn’t she?” said Polly, innocently. 

“I don’t think Sophia Cole enjoys havin’ 
the Circle. P’raps she doesn’t mean to 
have it at all this summer, Well, it 7s some 
trouble, but then every one else has it.” 

“My grandma 7s going to have the Circle,”’ 
cried Polly, eagerly, “‘I heard her say so.” 

“Why, you don’t mean it! When will 
it be, the next meetin’ ?” 


grandma 
Bradford 
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“JT don’t know, grandma didn’t say.” 

“Guess it won’t be any time, then. Easy 
enough to say you'll do a thing—some time. 
That’s about as much as no time.” 

Polly’s cheeks flamed still deeper. ‘Miss 
Hitty Collins,” she began bravely, though 
with a trembling voice, ‘‘you’ve made a 
’stake. My grandma doesn’t tell lies. She 
said she was going to have the Circle this 
summer,” 

“But the dates is all took ’cept the next 
one, If Sister Cole doesn’t take it, why 
Mis’ Locke will have to. That’ll be mighty 
hard, she bein’ the minister’s wife and the 
twins not two months yet. Mis’ Cole meant 
next time, didn’t she?” 

Miss Hitty’s green eyes held Polly’s with 
a curious fascination. What should she say? 
Dear grandma must not seem unwilling to 
do her part. The precious twins must not 
be endangered! Polly felt her own inde- 
pendence oozing away. “‘Yes—I guess she 
did,’”’ she replied feebly. 

“Oh, how nice that will be,” rejoined Miss 
Collins, briskly. ‘It’s always a pleasure to 
go to Greylock Farm, and no one cooks equal 
to your grandma, Polly.” 

Polly brightened at this praise, and began 
sewing very hard. 

Phebe Maria and another little girl arrived 
soon. After working another hour the three 
jumped down from their chairs and ran away 
to visit the garden and the beehives. Polly 
forgot the late disagreeableness and enjoyed 
every moment of her stay. She enjoyed the 
picnic-like supper on the lawn, and, when the 
evening star hung poised like a golden flower 
in the sunset rose, she came to say good-bye 
to her hostess. Miss Collins stood by as 
Polly cried happily, ‘I’ve had a beautiful 
time, Mrs. Wilkins.” 

“Oh, Sister Wilkins,’ said Miss Hitty, 
graciously, “‘Polly says Mrs. Cole will have 
the next Circle.” 

“How nice!” said Mrs. Wilkins. “I guess 
you forgot to tell me when you came. Little 
girls don’t always remember messages.” 

“T didn’t—grandma didn’t’’— began Polly 
helplessly, for the green eyes held her. 

“Didn’t you say so, straight as pee cars ov 
demanded Miss Hitty. 

“Ye-e-s,” said Polly, faintly. Mrs. Wil- 
kins looked from one to the other in per- 
plexity. “Tl send Nathan over to-morrow 
and inquire,”’ she replied. 

Nathan was the hired man, a slow, good- 
natured youth, who simply could not hold 
more than one idea in mind at the same time. 

The following day he was told to stop at 
Greylock Farm on his way to the post-office, 
and inquire if Mrs. Cole would have the next 
Circle. Ashe left the yard, Deacon Wilkins 
asked him to borrow some harness oil for 
a few days. 

Nathan did his errands down town and 
returned by Greylock Farm. On the way 
he stopped to consult a man on a possible 
horse trade. Arriving at the farm, he se- 
cured his can of oil and the Herald, and 
jogged homeward. He threw the paper on 
the back porch and in reply to Mrs, Wilkins’s 
question, “Is everything all right?” replied 
heartily, ‘““Yes ma’am: Mis’ Cole says she’ll 
be glad to see you when you come.” 
Neither party realized that the most im- 
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portant errand of all had been entirely for- 
gotten. c 

Two weeks later came one of the hottest 
days of the season. Mother and grandma 
had been canning fruit all the morning. 

’ Dinner was late and grandma had just gone 
to change her dress. Bradford and Goody 
were running about in their little gingham 
overalls and Polly sat on the veranda read- 
ing “Little Susy’s Six Birthdays,” for the 
tenth time. 

“Company’s camed,”’ shouted Bradford, 
and Polly saw several ladies carrying boxes 
and baskets. A strange fear awoke in her 
heart. She stood transfixed while the visitors 
ascended the steps. Miss Collins was one of 
them. 

“Good aft’noon, Polly,” she said, “be we 
too early for the Sewin’ Circle? I don’t 
see your grandma anywhere. I s’pose we 
can set,” went on Miss Collins, dryly, as 
she received no reply. “I be clean beat out 
in this sun.” 

Four more people appeared on the drive, 
and Polly thought her very heart would 
burst. What had she done? 

Just then mother came out on the veranda, 
and the little girl followed her brother to the 
kitchen. Grandma stood in her- bedroom 
talking with Melissa and trying to fasten her 
dress. 

“Q grandma,” wailed Polly, “I didn’t 
know such dreadful things could be! I 
didn’t mean to say the Sewing Circle was 
going to be here—truly I didn’t. Miss Hitty 
did talk to me so I couldn’t help it, grandma, 
truly I couldn’t.”’ 

“T guess you couldn’t if Miss Hitty got 
hold of you,’ said grandma, soothingly. 
“Think quick, Melissa—there’s no cake.” 

“Tll make plenty of lemonade, ma’am,”’ 
said Melissa, rapidly, ‘‘and lettuce sand- 
wiches—new thing—very stylish, my Pitts- 
field cousin says. Don’t worry, ma’am. 
Now go right along, Polly will help me!” 

Polly will never forget how the tangled 
thread of that memorable afternoon unwound 
itself. 

Grandma Cole greeted her visitors with 
perfect calm and her usual fine hospitality. 
Bradford and Goody were captured some- 
how, and transformed into presentable 
beings. The company kept arriving until 
the largest ‘‘Circle’ of the season had as- 
sembled. 

Melissa and Polly set out the long table 
with snowy linen, the old silver, and grandma’s 
famous “Mulberry” china. Polly buttered 
bread, washed lettuce, and ran errands 
until her feet ached. Meanwhile the ‘‘Circle,”’ 
sewed a little, talked much, and enjoyed 
themselves hugely. 

When it was all over, the child threw her- 
self in grandma’s ample lap, sobbing bitterly. 

“Why do I do such lots of dreadful things? 
Why don’t I learn better?” 

Grandma had had a talk with Mrs, Wilkins 
and understood the situation. 

“Twasn’t all your fault, dearie,” she-said 
comfortingly. ‘I don’t blame you one bit. 
You must be more careful after this. An- 
other time we might not come out quite so 
well,”’ 

“OQ grandma,” cried Polly in a transport 
of love and gratitude, “I always knew you 
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were a fine woman, and I always did love 
you! I love you now so hard my heart just 
aches. I wll be careful,’ 


Miss Chrysanthemum. 


How would you like, in a two-wheeled cab 
Like a baby, to go and come, 

And be named, instead of Mary or Kate, 
Miss Chrysanthemum ? 


You would take off your shoes at the door, and the floor 
Would be as soft as a bed; 

And you’d sleep on a quilt, with a stick of wood 
For a pillow under your head. 


You would carry the baby all day on your back 
While you jumped and played tag and ball, 
And the baby would bob his little head 
But he wouldn’t cry at all. 


You would write with a brush and sit on your heels, 
And a chair you would never see; 
So don’t you think it is nicer, perhaps, 
After all, to be you and me? 
—Gussie Packard Du Bois, in the Interior. 


Jerry the Postman. 

In little country towns there are no post- 
men in gray coats to carry the letters to each 
house, but people go to the post-office to 
call for their own mail. In one of these 
towns, however, there was a man called 
William who used to act as mail-carrier. 

Early every morning, when the postinis- 
tress heard a wagon stopping in front of the 
door and the loud barking of a dog, she knew 
that William had come for the mail; for he 
never went out without his dog Jerry. 

Then in a moment Jerry ‘would comme 
bounding into the room carrying a bag in 
his mouth. The postmistress would fill 
this with the letters, and, after a short bark, 
meaning “Thank you,” Jerry would trot 
out of the room, leap into the wagon, and sit 
quietly until William took the bag from his 
mouth. Then they would drive on from 
place to place. 

William had no need of a whistle; for 
Jerry’s bark was heard from afar, and there 
was usually a little child waiting at the door 
until the postman and his dog should arrive. 

Jerry then jumped from the wagon, care- 
fully holding between his teeth the letters 
that William had given him. Up the path 
he went and put them into the child’s hand. 
Then he ran back again so as to waste no 
time. 

One very cold day in the winter William 
became so sick that he could not get up and 
go on his rounds. He did not know what 
to do, for all the people would be looking for 
their letters, and yet he was unable to de- 
liver them. Jerry was sitting by his bed, 
looking very unhappy, and whining as 
if to say, ‘‘Dear master, why do we not go out 
with the letters?” At last, finding that 
nothing could rouse William, he took the 
mail-bag in his mouth, and trotted off alone 
to the post-office. 

The postmistress did not notice that 
William was not outside the door, so she 
filled Jerry’s bag as usual, and he went on 
his way. 

When the child at the first house heard 
Jerry’s bark, he ran out, but, seeing the dog 
all alone, cried, ‘‘O mother, here is Jerry 
with the letters: William isn’t with him.” 
His mother caine out and saw Jerry shaking 
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the mail-bag, as if to try.to open it. She 
undid the clasp, and took the letters be- 
longing to her house from the bag, then 
shut it again; and away trotted Jerry to 
the next house, where he did the same. 

At last he came to Dr. Robinson’s home, 
The doctor came out, surprised to see Jerry 
all alone. He called the dog into the house, 
gave him a‘big bone, and then went back 
with him to see William. He gave him 
some food and medicine, but told him he need 
not hurry to get up, for Jerry was as good a 
letter-carrier as he. 

After this, every one called Jerry ‘the 
Postman,” and he seemed very proud of 
his well-earned name.—Heloise Davison, in 
Kindergarten Review. 


The Hungry Wood Folk. 


One of the marked signs of the season is 
the hunger of the creatures of the wood 
while yet the snow covers many food treas- 
ures and when the long hard winter has ex- 
hausted every source of provision. 

‘The juniper-tree makes an excellent feed- 
ing ground for these hungry creatures, be- 
cause food bits are so conspicuous at a dis- 
tance on the twig tips. One year, at this 
time, we tied bits of suet and open-work bags 
of sunflower seeds to the twigs of an old 
juniper, high up on the sunny side of the 
pasture. Corn bread, waste bits of bread, 
cake, and pastry adorned the boughs, dough- 
nuts and partly decayed apples were tacked 
to the trunk, while under the tree, and far 
out around it, the children spread every sort 
of waste their several tables afforded. 

The sight of this display of goodies created 
a furore among starving creatures. From 
far and near came crows, jays, nuthatches, 
chickadees, woodpeckers, squirrels, rabbits,— 
Popular Educator. 


A man named Wood met a friend whose 
name was Stone. 

“Good morning, Mr. Stone,” he said; ‘‘and 
how are Mrs. Stone and all the little pebbles ?”’ 

“Oh, quite well, Mr. Wood,” was the 
reply. “How are Mrs. Wood and all the 
little splinters ?’”—Zion’s Herald. 


Uncle Reuben was taking his first ocean 
voyage down to Florida. 

“Did you sleep well, uncle?” they asked 
him after the first night out. 


“Not perticler,”’ he replied. “Them 
bustles ye hev t’ tie under yer arms kinda 
keeps a feller from restin’.’””— Selected. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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From Jamaica. 


—w 


BY REV, GEORGE LEONARD CHANEY. 


I have just returned from morning service 
in the Baptist church at Salem, Jamaica. 
It is less than a mile away, much nearer 
than Salem, Mass., where I might be wor- 
shipping if I were at home. [In size it is 
hardly a hamlet, much less a village. A 
church, a _ school-house, a broken-down 
store, a few fishermen’s huts,—these make 
all that is visible of our Jamaica Salem. In 
front of the church, which sets back several 
rods from the road, there is an old, gnarled, 
overthrown tree, a relic of the hurricane of 
five years ago. A young shoot thrown up 
from the roots of the old tree has grown 
into a good-sized tree,—a fit and true symbol 
of the recuperative power of the lively island, 
always too quick in vital sap to die or stay 
dead. If anything could kill or wholly 
discourage its vital forces, the still recent 
hurricane and more recent earthquake would 

do it. 
' On one of the branches of the overthrown 
tree hangs a weather-stained bell, as com- 
fortable and vocal in the open as the bells 
of old Salem are in their fine towers and 
steeples, This church is one of several 
churches or chapels in charge of Rev. George 
Henderson of Brown’s Town, eight miles 
away. He has so many societies to care 
for that he cannot preach in the out-lying 
churches oftener than one Sunday out of 
six or eight. But every church has is 
school-house with its teacher capable of 
conducting Sunday services in the minister’s 
absence, and all the brethren and sisters 
are priests and kings if they choose to be, or 
if they can show spiritual or governing 
power. 

This morning’s service was a good illustra- 
tion of the democracy of the spirit, brethren 
and sisters praying and speaking as they were 
moved, and all singing together as if with 
one voice, so united and harmonious was 
this offering of praise. 

All the people bring their Bibles and hymn- 
books with them, and they follow the read- 
ing of the Scriptures attentively, sometimes, 
when invited, reading it in unison with the 
leader. Our leader this morning was a 
venerable worker, on whose head the white 
color of distinction was charitably falling. 
He read selections from Mark and also, to my 
surprise, from the Second Epistle of General 
John, It took me a minute to remember 
the proper title, the Epistle General of John. 
But even more surprising. to me was his 
exhortation to the congregation to pray 
as they were moved, singly or all together 
if they wished. There was a simplicity and 
sincerity in the first sister’s prayer which 
must have carried it to heaven as on wings, 
and that reminds me that in the responses 
of sympathy which followed it there was a 
singular, but perfectly audible, sound as 
of fluttering doves’ wings when they settle on 
a field together, which must have come 
from one of the congregation. I never heard 
that sound from any human being before. 

They sang ‘All hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name” to begin with, and I was rejoicing 
and making up my voice to join the familiar 
tune-of “Coronation,”’—so few of their hymn- 
tunes are familiar to me,—when they struck 
up a “Coronation” tune of their own, which 
was made especially impressive by the 
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repetition of “Crown him, crown him, 
crown him, crown him—Lord of All.” 
There are never any stanzas omitted by 
minister or people in these tuneful congre- 
gations, and the listener is always sorry when 
the singing stops. So little occasion was 
there in this morning’s service for any worker 
to be urged to occupy the time that the time, 
although of the usual length of a forenoon 
service, was all too short for what the people 
wished to say. After the quadruple ‘‘Coro- 
nation” hymn a brother and a sister began 
praying at the same time, the brother be- 
ginning his prayer, as is not unusual here or 
out of keeping, with the verses of a familiar 
hymn, ‘‘How pleased and blest was I,’’ he 
began in a strong, clear, pleasant voice; 
but, before he could pass from praise to 
prayer, he became aware of his sister col- 
league and modestly kept still. “Let no 
man restrain the spirit,” said our Baptist- 
Quaker leader. ‘“‘Let all pray at once if 
all are moved,” and he led the way himself. 
Later, the arrested brother gave his belated 
prayer. It was worth waiting for, too 
good to have been lost. One piece of doc- 
trinal literalness in it touched my heart, 
in spite of my dissenting head. ‘‘We have 
tried all other blood, the blood of goats and 
the blood of rams; but no other blood but 
Jesus’ was wet enough to wash away our 
sins.” 

Then three people, two men with loud 
voices and one woman in trembling treble, 
prayed at the same time. And, when all 
three had ended, a voice started to the tune 
of ‘John Brown’s body,” 

“Oh, my brother, won’t you come along with 
me? 
Yes, by the grace of God, we’ll come along 
with you— 
To Jesus’ mercy seat.” 

This refrain, only varied by substituting 
“sister, mother, father, children,’ in place 
of brother in the first line, was sung again 
and again, Then another leader, who was 
to make the sermon this morning, addressed 
the congregation in a kind of English, better 
understood by them than by me, and there- 
fore all the better suited to their ears than 
any speech of mine could have been. All 
I remember of it was a statement that prayer 
was as necessary to make the Christian shine 
as a Clean wick was to make the lamp give 
a good light. 

The music of these people would make 
almost any doctrine palatable. Their way 
of putting saving truth is not ours, But 
it need not rob us of the joy of catholic 
worship. Gov. Andrew, of happy memory, 
used to say that he needed to go to the 
colored church in Charles Street, Boston, 
now and then to get his soul warmed up. 
And I could not escape the feeling, as I 
walked home from this strange church in a 
strange land, that God was also in this place, 
though I knew it not. I have worshipped 
in great cathedrals and beautiful churches 
elsewhere, but this field-stone bethel in a 
strange and stricken land seemed to me a 
cathedral of the heart. 

After such a service, the walk to Eaton 
Hall, our wintering place, along a road 
bordered on the one side by banana walks 
and pastures where the zebu-grade cattle 
were feasting in guinea-grain up ‘to their 
haunches, and on the other by cocoa-nut 
palms skirting the seashore, forever beaten 
and forever undestroyed by the incessant 
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waves of the blue and green Caribbean Sea, 
was like silence after prayer. And such 
a silence,—a silence in which mingling with 
thoughts of our recent earthquake and its 
impartial, seemingly indifferent, disaster,— 
for all are suffering with Kingston, though 
not in it, and the dead and dying in that 
devoted city were in no way sinners above 
us who live,—there comes the voice which 
stills repining and distrust, saying unto us, 
‘Be still, and know that I am God.” 

Now that our international episode— 
or was it only a personal misunderstanding 
aggravated by individual pettishness ?—is 
happily settled by England’s manly apology, 
I hope the generous American friends of 
Jamaica will contribute individually to the 
Relief Committee of which Archbishop 
Nuttall of Kingston is the responsible and 
able head. ; 

Jamaica is a strange land, a land in which 
there is no wealth and no poverty in the 
excessive form in which other countries 
know these equally perilous extremes. Of 
food nobody need be in want, of raiment 
there is less need than in more northern 
countries. Shelter and money, either as 
loans or gifts, are the principal need to-day ; 
and whatever is contributed to or through 
the regular Relief Committee or through 
trustworthy individuals who can search out 
and relieve cases of self-respecting, un- 
demonstrative but real want, will be grate- 
fully received and properly acknowledged. 


Along our Southern Border. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


On November 21 it was the secretary’s 
privilege to take part in the installation of . 
Rev. H. E. Gilchrist as pastor of our devoted 
church in New Orleans, and at the subse- 
quent reception to meet a large number 
of the members. Later, on January 2, 
a second visit to New Orleans enabled me 
to have further conference with Mr. Gilchrist 
and some of his people. The impression 
left upon my mind is very encouraging. 
Mr. Gilchrist is most successfully building 
upon the fotindations laid by his predeces- 
sors, and the people are happy in their min- 
ister and hopeful about their work. There 
have been noticeable accessions to the con- 
gregation. It is clear that the- church, so 
recently erected, will erelong become too 
small for this growing society. This church 
by its usefulness in a great city amply jus- 
tifies the care with which it has been nur- 
tured through troubled years by the asso- 
ciation. The secretary found nothing to do 
in New Orleans except to listen and appre- 
ciate. 

Being in San Antonio, Tex., at Christmas- 
tide, I was able to call together the members 
of our disheartened and dormant society 
there. On the afternoon of December 29 
Mr. and Mrs. McAllister gave a reception at 
their pleasant home to Mrs. St. John and 
myself. There we met about thirty genu- 
inely interested Unitarians. They miss their 
Unitarian services, and would gladly have 
them renewed. No other church in the city 
makes good their loss. In an informal ad- 
dress I did what I could to reawaken con- 
fidence as to the future of our cause'in San - 
Antonio, although I found it inadvisable to” 
endeavor to effect any immediate action. 

The vitality of this isolated and dormant 
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church is significant. It is five years since 
services of worship have been held, while at 
their best the services were never what our 
more favored societies in their beautiful 
church homes are able to conduct. Meetings 
had to be held in an ugly public hall with 
but a handful of people and seldom a mes- 
sage from the outer world of Unitarians. 
Yet even this created the spirit which the 
South Congregational Church of Boston cre- 
ates,—the spirit which is an imperishable 
power. 

Wherever this spirit lives, we owe it 
something. With the inflowing of the pro- 
posed $150,000, we could encourage our 
comrades in San Antonio to resume services. 
A stay of two weeks enabled me to acquire 
a considerable knowledge of the city. It is 
large and rapidly growing. It has costly 
public edifices, a good library, extensive 
parks, attractive residences, and a climate 
so beneficial that each year brings hither 
tourists to the number, it is claimed, of 
25,000. 

For our work this is a location of very 
great importance, and we ought not to be 
compelled to abandon it. 

At Jacksonville, Fla., I have had ample 
Opportunity to become acquainted with the 
condition and prospects of our newly 
established society. On the evening of Jan- 
uary 4 a hospitable reception was held 
for Mrs. St. John and myself at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Guy R. Pride. There, be- 
sides making an address, I learned much of 
the hopefulness of the people, and their love 
and admiration for their minister, Rev. 
A. J. Coleman. On the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 8 the young and thriving Branch 
Alliance met to welcome and listen to Mrs. 
St. John. And, finally, on February 10 
opportunity came for me to preach to the 
congregation, and confer with people and 
trustees. During the six days spent in 
Jacksonville at this time, I had repeated 
and careful talks with Mr. Coleman and 
others, and full opportunity to acquire an 
acquaintance with the city. 

The business section of Jacksonville, 
largely destroyed by fire some five years 
ago, has been rebuilt upon a substantial, 
even an imposing, scale. With so many 
streets given to business, and such fine 
blocks upon them, Jacksonville makes upon 
one the impression of being a city five times 
as large as it really is. Yet the prosperity 
thus indicated seems also to be genuine. 
The city is alive, besides being steadily 
helped by the thousands of tourists who 
stop a few or many days here on their way 
to the southern resorts. This city is the 
centre of Florida. Our success here will 
give us an influence over the entire State. 

My congregation February 10 num- 
bered eighty-five or more, and was com- 
posed of substantial persons interested in 
the church. I was assured that this num- 
ber was somewhat less than the usual at- 
tendance. Evening services attract even 
larger congregations. 

It being clear that the time has come for 
the erection of a meeting-house in Jackson- 
ville, and relying upon a quiet movement 
which Mr. Coleman has been wisely carrying 
on to this end, I kept all the people after 
church to talk matters over. The result 
was a meeting of the trustees after the even- 
ing service at which committees were ap- 
pointed to proceed actively with plans for 
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building. The committee has found an ad- 
mirable site, and, when I left town on Wednes- 
day, it looked as if the purchase would be 
effected within a day or two, the lot to be 
held by individuals until the society can 
raise the money for it. 

Such has been the spirit of our Jackson- 
ville church since its inauguration barely 
two years ago. ‘These people are going to 
be generous themselves, but they will need 
aid in the purchase of this $8,000 lot. Ob 
for the $150,000 again! 


Pittsburg and Beyond. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


III. 


With its eastern termini Philadelphia and 
New York and its western St. Louis and 
Chicago, the Pennsylvania Railroad passes 
through the very heart of the industrial 
section of the United States. As one rides 
swiftly along on the Pittsburg Special or the 
Vandalia Limited, he has epitomized in this 
very railway system the activity and push- 
ing energy of America. Iron bridges are 
being replaced by stone bridges, new spurs 
and side tracks are being laid all along the 
line, while the main tracks through various 
busy towns are being elevated. Gangs of 
men with teams and carts extend apparently 
half-way across Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Rushing trains are clanging by almost.cease- 
lessly, and passengers come and go in num- 
bers at every bustling little business centre, 
It is surprising how miany of these market 
towns there are between Pittsburg and In- 
dianapolis, and fairly well-built places, too, 
with important brick blocks and a well-paved 
main street, and always an “Opera House” 
with flaming posters before its rather un- 
tidy front door. One on a missionary trip 
cannot help wondering why, in such thrifty 
prosperous Ohio county seats as Piqua, 
Urbana, Xenia, and Springfield, there are 
no Unitarian churches. Not far from Xenia 
is Yellow Springs, the point nearest to which 
is Antioch College. Formerly on its board of 
management there were Unitarians as well 
as “Christians.” What of Antioch’s influence 
to-day? 

As the train crosses the boundary line 
into Indiana, it stops at what might almost 
be taken for a Harvard College building,— 
the new Pennsylvania station at Richmond. 
Of the Georgian style of architecture, with 
high brick fence on either side, the building 
with its well-proportioned brick columns 
looks as though it had been transplanted 
direct from Cambridge, It gives tone and 
dignity to the surroundings and is a hopeful 
indication of the improvement now taking 
place in civic and public structures. 

As the evening comes on, electric lights 
flash and sparkle along the route, and now 
and again at a distance a weird light is seen 
moving apparently almost as fast as the 
rapid railway train,—a light that is lost and 
comes again in an erratic fashion and puz- 
zles the traveller until some one better ac- 
quainted with the country tells him it is a 
through electric car on some one of the 
interurban systems. 

The development of electrical transporta- 
tion can be studied perhaps in and about 
Indianapolis as nowhere else. While in that 
city, I attended a convention of those inter- 
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ested in interurban electric systems. ‘There 
on the wide street were shown various cars 
of different lengths and styles, some of them 
luxuriously appointed and as large as the 
former narrow guage cars on the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad when that road es- 
pecially prided itself on being the ‘‘Scenic 
Line.” The lettering on the outside of these 
electric cars told of routes between Indian- 
apolis and Dayton, Indianapolis and Rich- 
mond, Cincinnati and Indianapolis, and even 
Toledo and Indianapolis. The Cincinnati 
line in large display was advertising the fact 
that its cars were fifty-five feet and the 
weight of a car ninety-eight thousand pounds. 
The trucks were built by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, and the graduated release 
air-brake equipment was the Westinghouse; 
further that the transmission voltage was 
thirty-three thousand, and the motor capac- 
ity four, one-hundred horse power. ‘To my 
uninitiated Eastern mind all these figures 
meant little; but the men around me seemed 
to understand, and they talked of voltage 
and “bow trolley,’’ of combined direct cur- 
rent and single-phase alternating current, 
in a way that seemed truly astonishing. 
Mr. H. G. Wells is right, I thought to my- 
self. We Bostonians can talk of ‘ancient edi- 
tions” and the ‘Winged Victory,’”’ but, when 
it comes to those appliances that make for 
our future civilization, our Western friends 
are our masters. 

The growth of this interurban system of 
cheap communication has been of undoubted 
value to Indianapolis and is one of the causes 
for its great progress as a shopping centre 
for all the region within a radius of some 
sixty miles. If the changes in Louisville 
within the last quarter of a century are note- 
worthy, the changes in the metropolis of 
Indiana within fifteen years are simply as- 
tonishing. Somewhere about 1890 I spent 
a part of a day in Indianapolis, and, as I re- 
member it then, it was but a prairie town, 
straggling and ill-put together. One may 
see such towns just taking shape in the Kan- 
sas or Nebraska of to-day, commonplace 
and affording nothing of interest or pleasure 
to the visitor. The Indianapolis of 1907 is 
a clean, wholesome, permanently built city, 
with a civic consciousness, with fine depart- 
ment stores, well-kept and well-appointed 
hotels, numerous wholesale establishments, 
an excellent public library, and school build- 
ings which for architectural good taste can 
be commended. Indianapolis is a literary 
city, its distinctly intellectual atmosphere 
is felt by contrast if one has been sojourning 
in the South and then comes to the city. 
Walking the main streets one sees, in the 
windows, placards announcing lectures and 
dramatic readings and piano recitals and 
Boston Symphony nights and Shakespeare 
interpretations and—Mr. Griggs. 

Our Mr. Wicks seems to be in the thick of 
it, and just the man, too, for the place. On 
the afternoon of my arrival he was to speak 
at one of the public schools. Not many days 
before he had been at Purdue University. 
He told me of addresses given before the stu- 
dents at Earlham, at the Winona Institute, 
at Butler College, and how he expected to 
go to Wabash College and some others the 
names of which escaped me. As he talked 
of Indiana’s sprightly young institutions, 
and rattled off figures and statistics, I felt 
the same hopelessness of grasping the full 
significance of all these new centres of in- 
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fluence that I did when. with. the electric 
motormen. : 

The Unitarian church,.. renovated and 
improved, although not a particularly dig- 
nified structure, is at least sincere and de- 
void of meretriciousness.. It is conveniently 
located on Alabama Street, and, when a 
stranger reaches it, he knows it is a church 
and that it is a Unitarian church, and so 
much cannot be said of certain more costly 
structures in our denomination which have 
the appearance of public library buildings 
or almost anything else and are bare of any 
kind of ‘sign or carved word to explain their 
reason for being. ‘The interior of the church 
is cosey and comfortable, and back of the 
pulpit is this significant motto: “Tove is 
the spirit of this church, and Service is its 
law. ‘To dwell together in peace, to seek 
the truth in love, and to help one another,— 
this is our covenant.” 

In a little publication issued by the church, 
entitled “Progress,” I find this paragraph:— 

“The final test of worthiness is service. 
Tf All Souls’ Church shall help to maintain 
the standard of high thinking and right 
doing, if it quickens the intellectual and 
spiritual life of its members, young and old, 
if it adds to their joy in living, and sustains 
the spirit of fellowship which has thus far 
characterized it, it will deserve to and shall 
endure. 

“We hope that within its hospitable walls, 
throughout the week, the elders may meet 
for discussion and reading, the young people 
for recreation and study, the little folk for 
their innocent pleasures and good times, and 
that all members of the family shall find it 
the most natural centre of social, intellectual, 
and moral fellowship. The friendship and 
intimacy thus established should enhance 
in interest and value the religious exercises 
of the Sunday.” 

On the evening appointed for me to speak 
1 looked forth from the pulpit platform on 
perhaps a hundred persons, drawn together 
on very short notice to give welcome and 
hospitality to the representative of the 
American Unitarian Association. My first 
intention was to speak in rather a light vein, 
having in mind no particular subject; but 
those earnest, responsive faces before me 
drew me on and on. My talk gathered 
seriousness as it went. It developed into an 
address; and, without realizing it, I rounded 
out a full hour before I sat down. ‘Then 
afterward the hearty handshake, the earnest 
word of appreciation, the ‘““Why didn’t you 
keep on?’ seemed ample payment for any 
inconveniences I had endured in reaching 
and staying over at Indianapolis, 

There is something very inspiring in this 
touch-to-touch experience with our newer 
organizations. These younger churches have 
the qualities of youth, enthusiasm, hope- 
fulness, vision. If any Unitarian minister 
has the “blues,” let him visit Indianapolis. 


The Tuskegee Institute. 


Rather disturbed and unsettled conditions 
in the South, so far as the race is concerned, 
have made me feel that it is my duty to 
remain South during the greater part of the 
year. This I have done, I have spent my 
time at the school, and. in- travelling’ and 
speaking to mixed audiences: of both: races 
in various parts of the South. I feél. that 
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I have in this way accomplished great good, 
and I am quite sure, by reason of the work 
of many broad and patriotic white and col- 
ored men, that the relations at present are 
much more satisfactory and settled; but 
the time I have spent in this way has pre- 
vented my getting into the Northern and 
Western States in the way I usually do, for 
the purpose of getting contributions for the 
work of Tuskegee Institute. The result is 
that we are much more in need of funds for 
current expenses than usual. 

The president of one of the State uni- 
versities in the South recently said to a 
friend: “Say to Prof. Washington, I wish 
he could spend the next six or eight months, 
and longer, if possible, speaking in the South. 
He is needed badly here now. I feel that 
the sentiment is growing better, and he 
knows what to say to help further this good 
feeling.” 

Our needs are in two directions: first, 
fifty-dollar scholarships, with which to pay 
the tuition of students through school; and, 
second, money with which to increase our 
Endowment Fund so it will not be necessary 
to spend so much of my time away from the 
school collecting money for its current ex- 
penses. 

Any money, whether in large or small sums, 
sent for these purposes will be of great help 
to our work, and highly appreciated. 

Booker T. WASHINGTON, Principal. 


The New British J eed Seren oy 


At a recent farewell dinner, given in Lon- 
don to Mr. Bryce, Field Marshal Lord Rob- 
erts presided, and there was a distinguished 
company, among those present being the 
American ambassador, the Japanese am- 
bassador, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

After the toast of ‘“The King and the Presi- 
dent” had been proposed by the chairman, 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid gave that of ‘‘Our Guest,” 
and in response Mr. Bryce, who was received 
with loud cheers, said he had no words to 
thank all for the great kindness of their in- 
vitation. to him that night, and for the 
presence there of so many men distinguished 
in so many walks of life. He had also es- 
pecially to thank the American ambassador. 
Mr. Reid had been kind enough to refer to 
his book on the United States. Let him 
say that he thought the reason why that 
book had been so well received in the United 
States was because it expressed, seventeen 
years ago, that which was really the senti- 
ment of the English people,—though it was 
perhaps not so well known to be the sen- 
timent of the English people,—a real wish 
and desire to understand America, her people 
and her institutions, and to appreciate them. 
He could not take credit for any merit in 
the book except that of having wished to let 
America understand that that was the real 
feeling in England. Even in 1870, when he 
first visited the United States with his friend, 
Prof. Dicey, there was still a good deal of 
bitter feeling in the United States toward 
England,—never toward private persons, 
because nothing could exceed the hospitality 
with which every Englishman was received, 
but toward the governments of this country. 
This came down from old times, there being 
men then still living who remembered the 
War of 1812, But since 1872, when the first 
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arbitration case between the two countries 
was settled, feelings of confidence and good 
will had constantly and steadily increased. 
They ought always to have existed. Why 
had not they? Because one hundred and 
thirty years ago this country had fallen into 
the hands of a group of men who had little 
foresight and less capacity, and who did not 
understand that the great task of the time 
was to endeavor to bring the relations of the 
Mother Country into true accord with and a 
proper position toward a great and rising 
community imbued with the same feelings 
of freedom which Englishmen themselves pos- 
sessed. Also because, he thought, we did not 
then understand Americans and their senti- 
ments; that was to say, the people did not,— 
there were great men like Chatham, Burke, 
and Fox who did, but the people did not. 
And also he thought because perhaps,—to 
our shame be it spoken,—although we cher- 
ished those principles of liberty which we 
had won and established in the seventeenth 
century, we had not learned to apply them 
to our colonies. Since 1776 and since 1812 
a great many things had happened. We in 
England had become since 1832 a more pop- 
ular government, and now in both countries 
the same constitutional doctrines and the 
same principles of freedom had equal honor 
and were equally applied. The United 
States had grown to be so great that they 
no longer needed, as they did one hundred 
years ago, to be self-assertive. They had now 
become the largest and the wealthiest among 
all civilized communities. They were re- 
spected everywhere, and they knew that they 
were respected. We, too, had grown, despite 
the loss of those colonies, to be a world em- 
pire, planting our settlers on many a land and 
drawing into ever closer and closer relations 
with them. ‘The pinions of the young eagle 
that was born in 1776 had stretched till they 
overshadowed the whole western continent 
and the Mother Country; and here he must 
honor the time-honored simile and speak of 
England as an ancient oak, resembling that 
oak in Sherwood Forest which stretched 
back to Norman times. Such an oak was 
England, strong and fresh to its extremities 
as ever. 

Both countries within the last forty or 
fifty years had grown to know one another 
better. Neither country had any motive 
for any quarrel with the other. Each of us 
had got a territory as large as the most soar- 
ing ambition could possibly desire. Each 
was proud of the other. England was proud 
that such a child should have sprung from 
her: the United States were proud that 
the glorious record of England’s earlier 
achievements, which Americans shared with 
us, should have been so worthily sustained 
since the days of the separation. It was 
that sentiment of pride and brotherhood 
that an English envoy was charged to repre- 
sent in the United States; and it was a sen- 
timent, not of Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
Welshmen and Irishmen only, but it was a 
sentiment of the British race wherever it 
turned. Never, he thought, was the spirit 
of peace, as the American ambassador had 
said, more conspicuously the ruling spirit 
of both peoples. He was sure it was the 
ruling spirit here. They admired and hon- 
ored the gifts and achievements of Lord Rob- 
erts, but he thought the country was not 
anxious to have cause to call upon his ser- 
vices. He would go so far as to say that, 
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if it were proposed to make a tunnel under- 
neath the Atlantic, no objection from this 
country would be raised to the making of 
that tunnel. 


Philander Shaw. 


Philander Shaw, whose benefactions were 
recently noted in these columns, was born in 
Newport, R.I., June 21, 1819. His father, 
Josiah C. Shaw, a well-known and public- 
spirited citizen, at one time editor of the 
Newport Mercury, was the first treasurer of 
the Unitarian Congregational Church. In 
his history of the church Rev. Charles T. 
Brooks refers to Josiah C. Shaw and his 
brother, ‘‘the gratefully and reverently re- 
membered William C. Shaw of Baltimore, 
who with his like-minded sisters rendered 
early, long, and efficient support to our 
church and cause, not only with their wealth, 
but with noble and saintly lives.” 

Two of the children of Josiah C. and Lydia 
Shaw met with tragic deaths, one, a daugh- 
ter, Ann Checkley, being hurled from her 
carriage while returning from a drive, and 
dying soon after, on July 26, 1843. The 
early death of this lovely girl made a deep 
impression upon her brother Philander, who 
years after gave one of the transept windows 
in the Channing Memorial Church in memory 
of her. 

All Mr. Shaw's boyhood was spent in 
Newport, all his education was obtained here. 
Early in life he set out for a larger city to 
make his fortune. At first his business 
career was full of struggles and disappoint- 
ments, but he never allowed himself to be 
discouraged. At last his ability and sound 
judgment were recognized, and he became 
the founder of the Phenix Fire Insurance 
Company of Brooklyn, N.Y., of which for 
many years he was secretary. Faithful, 
alert, and far-seeing, he extended its interests 
in many directions, and built up a powerful 
concern. On his retirement a few years 
before his death, he was approached by 
several capitalists, who wished to. organize 
an insurance company, and offered a salary 
of $60,000 to direct its business. He could 
not be induced, however, to undertake the 
work. He felt that he had earned the right 
to spend his remaining years less strenu- 
ously. 

By temperament Mr. Shaw was cheerful, 
even jovial. He was fond of entertaining 
his friends, he liked a good story. Unpre- 
tentious, prudent in investment, careful in 
expenditure, he was generous in giving to all 
good causes. “Young men who needed an 
encouraging word,” we are told, “‘were never 
turned away when they came to him for ad- 
vice and aid. He could and did rejoice 
with those who prospered, and for the un- 
fortunate he had a helping hand, often 
drawing on his resources in their behalf to 
an extent that he could ill afford.” He 
was interested in all sorts of people, and al- 
ways sought to learn something from every- 
one he met. He delighted in his friendships 
with young people, enjoyed their pleasures, 
and thus always kept the heart and spirit of 
youth. ; 

To his wife, Nancy Washburne, a beauti- 
ful woman of high Christian character, gen- 
tle, patient, cheerful, sympathetic, he was 
absolutely devoted. A loyal Episcopalian, 
she frequently went to Channing Church with 
her husband. She made many relatives 
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and friends happy by the careful use of her 
income. “It was a privilege to have known 
her,”’ said one very close to her. 

_Mr. Shaw’s church home in Brooklyn was 
at first the Second Unitarian (Rev. John W. 
Chadwick’s); later he transferred his alle- 
giance to the Church of the Saviour (First 
Unitarian); but his heart was in the church 
of his parents and of his boyhood. Every 
summer when he returned to Newport he 
was a most faithful attendant at Channing 
Memorial Church. Even increasing deaf- 
ness did not keep him at home. He went, 
he said, to set a good example. He was 
a stanch and loyal Unitarian churchman, 
uniting devoutness with common sense. 
Some men have left $30,000 for a costly 
monument and given $500 to the church. 
Here was a man who left $500 for a monu- 
ment and gave over $30,000 to the church. 
There speaks his spirit. 

Mr. Shaw’s sudden death in Brooklyn on 
Sept. 25, 1893, was a great shock to his many 
friends. In the fulness of his powers he 
entered into life eternal. It was the passing 
of a strong soul. Only the other day his 
wife’s body was laid beside his own in the 
Island Cemetery at Newport: It is fitting 
that this should be their last resting-place, 
for both were ardent lovers of their birth- 
place, its people and its natural beauties. 

When Mr. Shaw’s will was admitted to 
probate, it was found that in his wise pro- 
vision for the future, to be carried out after 
his wife’s death, he had remembered the 
hospital, the library, the historical society, 
the poor of the city; but first in his estima- 
tion came the institutions of religion, the 
church in memory of Channing, the American 
Unitarian Association, the Stinday-school 
Society, the Christan Register, our Theologi- 
cal School at Meadville. Why did he put 
religion first? Because he realized that it is 
the inspiration of education and philanthropy. 

WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES. 

Newport, R.I, 


The Lend-a-Hand Fund. 


That people of many sects and creeds are 
joining in the movement to perpetuate the 
work of the Lend-a-Hand Society as founded 
by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., is 
apparent from a perusal of the list of con- 
tributors. Only a few weeks have elapsed 
since the first public statement appeared 
from those who have the matter of a per- 
mament endowment fund in charge, and 
yet contributions amounting to nearly 
$12,000 have been received by Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., 115 Devonshire Street, from far 
and near, each accompanied by words of ap- 
preciation for the venerable preacher and 
teacher. 

The idea of Lend-a-Hand clubs was started 
by Dr. Hale in 1871. Each club is based 
upon the motives so happily expressed in 
Dr. Hale’s mottoes. Each does its own 
work, but all are federated in the Lend-a- 
Hand Society. This society, now appealing 
for a fund in honor of its founder and to 
make his work in this direction permanent, 
unites the separate clubs, inspires and en- 
courages their efforts, and also does a large 
amount of work on its own account. This 
includes Miss Brigham’s Book Mission in the 
South, summer outings for men, helping a 
large number of individuals in need of counsel 
and material assistance, and aiding such 
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special causes as may from month to month 
receive the approval of the directors. 
Considerable sums of money are adniin- 
istered each year by the central office, —about 
$6,000 in 1906, exclusive of expenses. It is 
to make this work permanent that the fund 
is being raised. ‘The trustees are Frank E. 
Peabody, treasurer, B. C. Clark and Fred K. 
Nazro, 


Unitarian Club, Boston. 
Last week Prof. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., 
of the Harvard Divinity School, spoke about 
religious problems in Germany and the 
United States. The meeting was held at 
Hotel Vendome. Dr. Walter Channing, 
vice-president of the club, presided. 

In a witty speech he introduced Prof. 
Peabody, who began his exceedingly inter- 
esting address with a statement concerning 
the importance of religious problems and 
the part they now play in the politics and 
statesmanship of the world. In Italy so- 
ciety is divided into two camps which are 
hardly on speaking terms with each other, 
the dissension being caused by the religious 
problem. In France there has been a crisis 
in the affairs of Church and State second to 
none since the time of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
In Germany there has been a political crisis 
and an election in which everything turned 
upon the relations of the government to 
religion and the Catholic Church. In Eng- 
land, also, the question which has stirred 
the interest of the people and has brought 
the existence of the House of Lords into 
question was a religious problem applied 
to education. 

He said the best traits of character are 
practically the same among Germans and 
Americans. They differ in the fact that 
German life, whether physicai or spiritual, 
is a system of military discipline, while 
American is democratic and free. In Ger- 
many every man is simply a loyal recruit 
in a great army, either religious or industrial. 
The whole country is militarized, perhaps 
necessarily, for geographical reasons, from 
end to end. Even charitable work is much 
more efficient there because of the military 
discipline under which it is administered. 

Every German is ready to spring to his 
place at a moment’s warning, the emperor, 
like a faithful sentinel, meanwhile keeping 
watch night and day in the interest of his 
country. 

“In Germany,” said the speaker, ‘‘the 
social democracy is hostile to the church, 
which it regards as a bulwark for the capi- 
talist class. Such a situation is natural 
where a church is administered by a military 
system. Such a church holds up the weak, 
but does not teach them how to swim. 

“The only religion that sustains is one’s 
own, made in the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God. With all our shortcomings in Amer- 
ica we have the principle of spiritual liberty. 
Let us hold fast to it and never decline into 
spiritual bondage.” 

Incidentally Prof. Peabody paid a tribute 
to the German emperor, who, he asserted, 
has been more misrepresented than any other 
person in history. He said: “The emperor 
has been called a war lord and a meddler in 
international affairs; yet, while most of the 
other first-class powers, including our own, 
have been at war since his accession, he has 
preserved peace for Germany. In fact, he 
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has not as much power to make war as has 
the President of the United States. 

“Emperor William is a man rich in ver- 
satile genius, the most cultured man living, 
imprudent, perhaps precipitate, mystical, 
poetic, excitable, yet serious-minded; and, 
advised by an affectionate and honorable 
wife, he has guarded the peace of the world 
as a sacred duty.” 

Reference was made to the coming meeting 
of the International Council, to be held in 
Boston, Mass., next September, when men 
from many lands, representing the effort to 
free religion from bondage to the State, will 
be present; and we who live in America 
were congratulated on our freedom from 
the conditions which hinder the progress of 
pure religion in other countries, 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American. Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, 
Tuesday, February 12. There were present 
Messrs. Carr, Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, Sharpe, Southworth, 
and Ware, and Mrs. Keyes and Mrs. Morton. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of January :— 


RECEIPTS, 


Cashion hand Jan. 1, 2007 stow sishcie stores areiore 
Prom Re OMATIONS! sie cer te aersis eis ese cael ore cle wie 
Income of invested funds ............ 


$69,059.79 
8,671.91 


2,179.13 
Interest on bank deposits..........-..- 257.24 
Bequest of Charles Merriam, Boston, 
Mass., unconditioned and established 
as afund bearing hisname......... 5,000.00 
Bequest of Joel W. Sheldon, Ashby, 
Mass., in trust, the income to be used 
for the benefit of the First Parish of 
Ashby WiMass it ccen cease niavmertinne 2,400.00 
Unity Society of Union City, Pa., to be 
held for the benefit of that Society..... 1,066.50 
Income of Smith Education and 
Thomas Funds added to principal 
as required by trusts ............+. 304.82 
General Investments, amount received 
dor reinvestment t:.. cise eases 500.00 
Reseryé Fund, amount received on ac- 
COUNE OL UNIS TUNG see ssi s vs cone ols 0,677.86 
Unitarian Building, amount received on 
this ACCOMND a oe rscssinsg cs wsigs oaeaiaisus 2,318.00 
Investment Church Building Loan 
Fund, repaid on loans............ 2,873.33 
BOOKS SOG ELCs or se eia toss cos Baceoeies nies ahors 1c 1,847.70 
$106,156.37 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes.................. $11,730.60 
Books, tracts, etc... Seat eo ere 2,054.10 
Salaries and other missionary expenses .. . 1,166.53 
Expenses of Unitarian building... ....... 355.08 
California Relief Fund, amount paid .... 700.00 
General investments, reserve fund, and 

other trust funds, amount invested.... . 20,369.33 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
LoanstONcbuUrch) etenieae ced aes 2,900.00 


All other purposes oe at oral eames Fe 18,84 
Gashiontband Feb: 1, 10070 b: cissae esse oie nisueeve 67,051.01 


$106,156.37 


It may be noted that the amounts re- 
ceived on the accounts of the Reserve Fund 
and on the Unitarian Building are the net 
proceeds of the judgment of the court in the 
suit for damages to the building, owing to 
the change of the grade in Bowdoin Street. 

Upon the report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were passed :— 


Voted, That $x50 be appropriated from the accumulated 
income of the Bigelow Fund for the benefit of Unity Church, 
Natick, Mass., the same to be credited to said church as 
rent of land, for one year beginning May 1, 1906, according 
to the terms of the lease from the Association to said church. 

Voted, That $53.20 be appropriated for Chautauqua to 
meet the balance of expenses of insurance and taxes. 

Voted, That $60 be appropriated for Rev. Charles W. 
Casson, for “Paragraph Pulpit,” being a gift for the 
purpose. 

Voted, That $25 be appropriated for work in Birming- 
ham, Ala., being a gift for the purpose. 
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Voted, In accordance with the wishes of the donor, to 
appropriate $1,000 for the expenses of the International 
Council, payment to be made at the discretion of the presi- 
dent. 

Voted, To establish the Church Investment Fund to in- 
clude the church properties now included as investments of 
the Association in the Reserve Fund and in other accounts. 


In explanation of the last vote it may be 
said that the purpose is to separate the 
properties which bear no income, such as the 
investments in church lands and buildings, 
from the income-bearing funds. The assets 
remain unchanged, but the lands and build- 
ings held for the use of churches will here- 
after appear under the name of the Church 
Investment Fund. 

Upon report of the Publication Committee 
the following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That the subscription to the Christian Register, not 
exceeding in number two hundred copies, for reading- 
rooms, etc., be authorized. 

Voted, To appropriate a sum not exceeding $400, for the 
expenses of publishing for the current year Unitarian Word 
and Work, in conjunction with the Women’s National Alli- 
ance and the Young People’s Religious Union. 

Voted, That leave of absence be granted to the publication 
agent at the discretion of the president. 


The Committee on Education reported 
upon the plan for a school for Parish As- 
sistants referred to at the last meeting of 
the Board, and it was 


Voted, To adopt the following plan of action in the in- 
auguration and government of the school:— 

1. The name of the school shall be the Tuckerman School. 

2. The purpose of the school shall be to prepare young 
men and women for the service of the churches as parish 
assistants, Sunday-school leaders and teachers, and mana- 
gers of church philanthropies. 

3. The government of the school shall be in the hands 
of a board of managers, originally appointed by the board 
of directors of the American Unitarian Association. 

4. This board of managers shall consist of a warden, 
clerk, and treasurer, and nine others. Of the board of 
managers four shall go out of office in each succeeding year. 
After the first year the board of managers shall elect its own 
members, the election to be confirmed by the directors of 
the Association. 

5. The board of managers shall issue the prospectus, 
appoint and pay teachers and administrators, and make 
arrangements for the opening of the school in-October, 10907. 


Under Miscellaneous Business it was 


Voted, To appoint as a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the International Council President Franklin C. 
Southworth of Meadville, Pa. 


Adjourned, 
GroRGE W. Fox, Secretary pro tem. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


In the Field. 


As promised in the Register of last week, 
I submit the following report from Rey. 
W. I. Lawrance, who was in the field for 
nearly two weeks :— 


My dear Mr. Horton,—The Sunday-School 
Society did me a real service in sending me 
to visit some of the churches in the Priestley 
Conference. The weather was fine, the 
cities visited were full of interest, and the 
brethren were most cordial. We held two 
workers’ meetings in Philadelphia, one in 
Mr. Hawes’s church in Germantown, and one 
in Mr. Hinckley’s church in Spring Garden. 
We had a teachers’ meeting at Mr. Pierce’s 
house and a parents’ meeting at the church 
in Washington. Mr. Hussey brought his 
teachers and workers together for a supper 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. p 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


_ Founded in 1827 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational] 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘“‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent. Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer. Mr. Charles H 
Stearns. 
ee 
and a long conference in Baltimore, and Mr. 
Bowser and his coworkers kept me busy with 
two conferences and a dinner party in al- 
most. continuous session. 

In addition I visited the Washington Sun- 
day School and attended their morning ser- 
vice, hearing Mr. Pierce in a most able ser- 


mon and facing with him his inspiring’ 


congregation of about eight hundred. On 
the evening of the same day heard Mr. Hus- 
sey’s strong sermon in the Baltimore church. 
That was a red-letter day! 

The purpose of my visit, as I stated it 
everywhere, was to carry the greetings of 
the society to the workers in these cities, 
to ask for suggestions as to how the society 
could serve them, and to engage in friendly 
conference about methods of Sunday-School 
work. The greetings were received appre- 
ciatingly and returned with cordiality. 
Criticisms for the most part took the form 
of commendation of the society’s methods 
and the excellence of its publications, with a 
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wish that in future editions the manuals 
might contain more illustrative material 
and the service book more hymns. When 
we came to the conferences as to methods, 
I was surprised at the eagerness shown to 
learn and apply new methods, and gratified 
to observe how excellent are the methods al- 
ready in use in these schools. 

The strongest impression left on my mind 
as a result of this visit is of the spirit of de- 
votion to the work everywhere shown. 
Here in New England, where our freedom 
costs us little, we can with difficulty appre- 
ciate what it means to attend and to work 
in a Unitarian church in other parts of the 
country. But as is the cost, so is the de- 
votion; and the loyalty of the workers to 
each other and to their churches, and 
their eagerness to serve in the best manner 
and at whatever personal sacrifice, impressed 
me profoundly. I am more than ever con- 
vinced, as one result of my tour, that our 
schools would gain immensely if we could 
know each other better. 

Faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


In further fulfilment of this idea the Sun- 
day-School Society has secured the services 
of Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley for a visita- 
tion in New England. She will make her 
trip very soon. The places are yet to be 
designated. It is our wish to be of the most 
help to the largest number in the best way. 
This letter from Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce 
of Washington, D.C., is interesting :-— 

“T want to tell you what an inspiration it 
was to us to have Mr. Lawrance here. He 
seems full of suggestions, on which we drew 
pretty freely. He gave us a new impulse 
from which I hope we shall not ‘recover.’ 
It was a fine idea to send him.” 

If individuals qualified to do this work 
were more available, we should send them 
out immediately. | Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andr to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her.] 


Our Fifth Fair. 


The following have been appointed mem- 
bers of the Fair Committee for 1907: Mrs. 
W. Scott Fitz, Boston, honorary president ; 
Miss Mallie J. Floyd, Dorchester, chairman ; 
Miss Mary G. Stone, Mattapan, secretary; 
Mr, O. Arthur McMurdie, Boston, treasurer ; 
Miss Emily I. Hargrave, Chelsea; Rev. Rob- 
ert F. Leavens, Jamaica Plain; Miss Grace 
R. Torr, Peabody, ex officio. 

Already plans are being made to hold this 
our fifth fair in Boston during the latter 
part of next October; and, in a circular to 
be sent shortly to the various unions and 
federations, attention is to be called to the 
vote at the annual meeting on May 24 last, 
that a fair be held biennially, and that it be 
more generally supported by the unions. 
It is hoped these circulars will be carefully 
considered, and that every union will send 
an early reply, stating what table it will 
assume charge of or specifying what table 
it prefers to serve. 

The committee hopes to make it the great- 
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est social and financial success that the 
National Union has ever attempted, and has 
begun its work thus early in order to have 
ample time in which to reach all our unions 
before they disband for the season, as well 
as to secure the interest of all our former 
friends and well-wishers. There is at present 
an urgent call for volunteers and suggestions. 
We should be glad to have you send your 
name for chairman of a table or for an as- 
sistant or helper, as we should like to have 
every union represented in some way on 
some table. The candy and children’s table 
are already taken, but there are still many 
of the usually familiar ones ftom which to 
choose. Will not everybody help, no matter 
how far away? 

Distance from Boston need be no _hin- 
drance, for the far-away unions can decide 
to help a certain table and then notify the 
chairman in what direction all its efforts for 
the fair are to be concentrated. During the 
summer articles may be fashioned and so- 
licited, and thus by fair time many things 
will have accumulated and so be in readi- 
ness. 

In the early days the fairs had more of a 


national aspect than has been the case with. 


the last two or three, so this year we wish 
to impress upon every one the necessity of 
a hearty response from all our young people’s 
societies, in this way making it more of a 
Nattonal Fatr than ever. 

The unions, in and around Boston, are 
expected to give the same earnest co-opera- 
tion and support to this fair that they have 
in the past; and, whether or not belonging 
to a federation, every union is expected to 
help. In fact, it is hoped that any young 
people’s organization will feel disposed to 
give assistance of some sort. Let the com- 
mittee hear from you at once, and so help 
on our own good cause! 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, February 27, will be conducted by 
Rev. Henry C. De Long of Medford. 


A short Lenten service will be held each 
Thursday afternoon through Lent in the First 
Church, corner of Berkeley and Marlboro 
Streets. The service begins at 4.30, and all 
are cordially invited. 


The Ministerial Union meets at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Monday, February 25. Dis- 
cussion at 11 in Room 3, led by Rev. S. C. 
Beane, Jr., and Rev. C. B. Thompson. Sub- 
ject, “Reaching the People.’ Lunch in 
Channing Hall, at 12.30, 50 cents each. 
Address after lunch by Rev. George W 


Cooke. Subject, ‘Theodore Parker after 
Fifty Years,” All ministers invited to at- 
tend. 


A Conference of Unitarian Sunday-school 
superintendents will be held. at the Second 
Church, Copley Square, Boston, Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 26, at 7.45 o’clock. Subject: “Good 
Order in the Sunday-school: the Superin- 
tendent’s Responsibility.” Assembly and 
dismissal, Mr. Allen French of Concord; 
opening and closing exercises, Mr. Louis P. 
Nash of Boston; during the lessons, Rev. 
B. F. McDaniel of Boston. 
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An informal reception for members and 
friends of the Isles of Shoals Association 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., on Saturday, March 2, from three to 
six o’clock. Personal invitations have been 
sent as far as possible to all who have ever 
attended the Isles of Shoals meetings; but, 
as many addresses have been changed in the 
last ten years, it is hoped that this cordial 
invitation will be considered sufficient, and 
that many will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for a pleasant reunion. 


Meetings. 


THE NEw York LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomeEn.—A meeting was held on Friday, 
February 1, in the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, with an attendance of about 
one hundred and twenty-five. In the 
absence, through illness, of the president, 
Mrs. Emil L. Boas, the first vice-president, 
Miss Ida Slade of Flushing, presided. ‘The 
usual business reports were read and ap- 
proved, and the treasurer reported a bal- 
ance on hand of $180.03. It was announced 
that the Certificate of Incorporation had 
been duly approved by the Supreme Court. 
The Religious News Report, prepared by 
Miss Warren and read by Mrs. Harding, 
covered a wide field of activity in the re- 
ligious world, and included the church 
extension work under the American Uni- 
tarian Association and various changes in 
the ministry. The Philanthropic News Re- 
port was an account of the child labor 


Hddresses. 
THE address of Rev. John Haynes Holmes 


is Madison Avenue Hotel, Madison Avenue and o2d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


THE address of Rev. David Utter 


Broadway and 19th Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


is 


Now is the time to think of cleansing, repairing, and 
generally renovating your rugs. The facilities of the 
Armenian Rug and Carpet Renovating Works, office, 15 
Temple Place, are unsurpassed: satisfaction is guaranteed 
in every case. 


Marriages. 


In the Unitarian Church, Brookfield, Mass., by Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, of Winchester, Rev. William 


In Brookfield, 13th inst, by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Walter Metcalf Nichols, of Worcester, Mass., and Bernie 
Hazel, daughter of Mr.and Mrs. Julius A. Parkhurst, of 


Brookfield. 
Deaths. 


WHITTEMORE.—At Manitou, Col., Feb. 8, 


) 19¢7, 
Dolly Ann Whittemore, formerly of Worcester, Mass., 
widow of Leander Smith, deceased, of Manitou, Col., aged 
eighty-four years. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, | 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. q 
All modern improvements under one roof, {i | 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing: 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


W HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in ‘‘Old Va.”? 
Write for facts to one who changed. .S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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movement, by Miss Elizabeth C. Wheeler, 
and a full description of the Beveridge bill 
on this subject. “Liberal Religion in Hol- 
land” was the subject for the day, and it 
was described in a most exhaustive and 
forceful paper by Mrs. Philip Comstock 
from the time of the Romans 50 B.c, until 
the present day. She spoke of the tribes 
of Gauls and Germans in the early times 
having the germ of Unitarianism; for they 
believed in one God, and had a most en- 
lightened idea of him, believing that he 
was too holy for incarnation even in thought, 
and said that they worshipped in silence 
and dignity, with no manner of form, no 
idols, no rites, but only a simple, direct 
appeal from the soul to its God. At the 
close of a most interesting paper the meet- 
ing adjourned for lunch and the usual 
social hour. Bertha M. Roberts, Record- 
ing Secretary. 


WorCESTER CONFERENCE.—In the report 
of the fortieth annual meeting of the Worces- 
ter Conference held at Marlboro on the 
24th of January, mention should have been 
made of the excellent closing address by Rev. 
Charles B. Elder, minister of the Church of 
the Unity, Worcester, Mass. He declared 
that there is greater unanimity in the Uni- 
tarian Church than in any other religious 
body, and pleaded for more unity of spirit 
in the whole Christian Church. He com- 
pared the Church to a great army made of 
many different regiments. 

“Like a mighty army 
Moyes the Church of God.” 


Commenting on the address of Dr. Dole, 
he suggested that the speaker put into the 
phrase, ‘‘good will,’ many of the things 
which he drew out of it. He dwelt on the 
thought that we need to present the per- 
sonality of Jesus with more distinctness 
and definiteness. ‘‘No church,’ said Mr. 
Elder, referring to the claim of various 
speakers during the day, that the distinctive 
feature of the Unitarian church is freedom,— 
“no church has ever been built upon the 
principle of liberty above. We must have 
within us some strong inspiring faith. Let 
us go forth to translate our visions into life. 
What we need most of all is the power of a 
great personality. At the close of Mr. 
Elder’s address the president declared the 
fortieth annual meeting of the Worcester 
Conference adjourned. J. C. Duncan, Sec- 
retary. 


CuicaGo ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.—The third 
meeting of the Associate Alliance for 1906 
and 1907 was held at the Church of the 
Messiah, Thursday, February 7, with a 
large attendance. Mrs. Backus presided. 
Reports were read by the chairmen of the 
Cheerful Letter Exchange and the Post- 
office Mission Work. Both of these reports 
were very encouraging, and much interest 
is shown along these lines of our work. An 
appeal was read from Word and Work, for 
the church in. Harrietta, Mich. As a 
result, a collection was taken, and the 
various branches of the Associate Alliance 
signified their willingness to aid this church. 
Motion was made, and carried, that the 
treasurer be authorized to receive money 
from each branch, and forward as soon as 
possible. In December a package of fancy 
articles was sent from the Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., Branch Alliance, for the Swedish 
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bazaar, which showed the kindly interest 
taken inithis new branch. Prof. G. B. 
Foster of the University of Chicago was the 
speaker of the day. His subject, “The 
Organization of the Self.’ He divided the 
subject into three parts; namely, first, The 
Function of Heredity in the Organization of 
the Self; second, The Function of Environ- 
ment; third, The Aspect of Activity, the 
Originality of the Personality, The first 
part only was dealt with in the paper given 
to-day, “Character as affected by Heredity 
and Environment.” He stated that church 
and science both declare man is heredi- 
tarily burdened,—burdened in two ways: 
first, with the germs of some disease, pro- 
pensity, and stimulus of some ailment which 
is hereditary in his family line; secondly, 
with the moral frailties, the vices and trans- 
gressions, the inordinate desires and passions 
which had their homes in the hearts of our 
forefathers. Old church doctrine referred 
to the traditional head of the race, to Adam, 
and stopped there. Modern science goes 
much farther back, and shows us that we 
are in possession of a heritage which is 
passed on through countless ages. Old 
church idea pointed to a divine decree, 
predestinations, to election, whereby part 
of the race was to be saved from the heredi- 
tary ruin, saved in the next world, and not 
in this; the evil of heredity was felt in this 
life, but not in the next for the saved; and 
the blessing of the salvation was to be en- 
joyed in the next life, but not in this life. 
Modern thought does not accept these ideas. 
Modern science, a generation ago, said all 
were under the law of heredity, no exceptions. 
The law of heredity is only the law of the 
conservation of energy. The law of heredity 
is at the same time the law of the develop- 
ment and the formation of life. The power 
of self-organization and of culture, which 
we receive as heritage, must be first em- 
ployed by us for purposes of genuine human 
development and maturity. It is what 
one makes out of his heritage. It is the way 
one uses one’s heritage. It is what you do 
with your heritage that counts in the world 
of value. What you are, good or bad, is 
not a gift to you, it is an achievement by 
you. ‘The law of heredity says to every one, 
“Do not let yourself be limited through 
mere natural inclination in the great yearn- 
ing of your heart, in the insatiable love for 
life.’ Prof. Foster’s paper proved . most 
interesting, and at the close a discussion 
followed, led by Mr. Pulsford, in which Mr, 
Smith of Hinsdale, Mr. Weil, Mr. Delgren, 
Mrs. Heywood, Mr. Gorton, Mr. Backus, and 
others took part. All the speakers agreed 
that there was a force in the individual 
that governs things, and that we must use 
our own individual selves to destroy the 
germs of heredity. Then we are not the 
servants, but the masters of heredity. 
Emma C. Baker, Secretary. “apie 


THE UNITARIAN CLUB OF WOLLASTON, 
Mass.—On February 12 the regular club 
dinner partook.also of the nature of a re- 
ception to Rey. Frank W. Pratt, who organ- 
ized the club when, he was pastor of the 
Wollaston Unitarian Church. Mr, Pratt 
spoke on the life of Lincoln, saying that the 
supreme lesson we may learn from it is that 
we can trust. the people. Dr. Charles D. 
Tenney of Boston spoke on the reform move- 
; ment in China, and gave an interesting ad- 
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dress on the situation in China for the past 


five years. 
Churches. 


Boston.—Second Church, Copley Square, 
Rev. .Thomas Van Ness: On the Weekly 
Calendar there is published this announce- 
ment: ‘There is a growing desire among 
thoughtful people to know God in a more 
real and personal way. This need is not 
sufficiently met by the Sunday services. 
The sermon must be supplemented by pri- 
vate reading and by the common study on 
the part of the minister and church members 
of certain specially selected subjects. Ac- 
cordingly such a list of subjects has been 
atranged on the general topic ‘“How God 
appeals to Man.” The list is asfollows: The 
Appeal through Choice, Aspiration, Messen- 
gers, Character, Law and Love, Pain and 
Loss, Nature and Spirit. On successive 
Sunday mornings through February and 
March and at the Saturday noon services 
these topics will be considered. The Satur- 
day half-hour services (12.10-12.40) are es- 
pecially intended for those who in the midst 
of life’s activities desire a little space for re- 
flection and spiritual uplift. 


DaLas, TEX.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Marion F. Ham: Dr. F. M. Bennett, 
professor of the University of Kansas, at 
Lawrence, and also pastor of the Unitarian 
church there, Miss Lowe of Boston, president 
of the Women’s Alliance of the church, and 
Mrs. Peterson of Boston, a lecturer of that 
organization, who are touring the Unitarian 
churches of the South, spoke recently. The 
addresses of all dealt with the history of the 
church in America, and all dwelt on the 
prospects for a future extension of the work. 


ELizABETH, N.J.—AIl Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Arthur H. Grant: Mrs, Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell has given the land on which to 
build a church and also started the build- 
ing fund with one hundred dollars. Pledges 
were immediately run up to six hundred 
dollars, and it is hoped to build this summer. 
Alliance women have been working toward 
this goal for some time, and the church is 
filled with rejoicing. 


Fort Coins, Cor.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Duren J. H. Ward: The beautiful little 
white stone Romanesque temple in which 
the liberals of this place have been housed 
for the last two years, has kept them in cold 
storage for lack of adequate heating facilities. 
A month ago patience came to an end. A 
new heating plant is now in place, and on 
last Sunday there was a very perceptible 
growth in grace. From the pulpit there is 
being given a series of sermons on “How 
we got the Greatest Truths,—about the 
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Heavens, about the Earth, about Life, 
about Man, about Law in Nature, and about 
the Higher Things in the Higher Type of 
Life.” The Ladies’ Unity Circle (Women’s 
Alliance) is one of the most completely 
organized and efficient means of church 
progress. They are paying off the church 
debt. Since the present church year began, 
something like five hundred dollars of it have 
disappeared. During the last few weeks 
the men have formed a club for strenuous 
discussion and active practical church in- 
terests. A number of new people are coming 
into these various activities. They and 
others are ‘talking up.” 


Hupson, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. John Baltzly: Special Sunday evening 
services leading up to Easter will be held 
during February and March, and the preach- 
ers will be Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham; 
Rey. John Snyder, Wellesley Hills; Rev. 
Bradley Gilman, Canton; Rey. Julian C. 
Jaynes, West Newton; Rev. Charles E. 
Park, Boston; Rev. Seth C. Beach, Way- 
land; and the minister of the church. 


Laconia, N.H.—First Unitarian Church: 
Rev. F. K. Gifford has begun his duties as 
pastor. Mr. Gifford was born in Garrison, 
N.Y., in 1861, and has passed the greater 
part of his life in New England. He was 
educated at Phillips Exeter, and is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College and Tufts Divinity 
School. 


New BEpForD, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. William B. Geoghegan: 
The interior of the church has been re- 
modelled, and services were resumed Feb- 
ruary 17. The greatest change has been 
the placing of a new organ in the gallery. 
It is the gift of Mrs. Frederick Grinnell, and 
was put up at the cost of $14,000. The 
alterations have effected a great improve- 
ment in the church, and the refurnishing 
proves most satisfactory. 


TEMPLETON, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
William F. Skerrye: A reception was given 
to Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Skerrye at the 
chapel, Thursday evening, February 7. It 
was a most enjoyable occasion and well 
attended by the church people and their 
Trinitarian friends. The hall was _pret- 
tily decorated, and, with smiling and happy 
faces, made an attractive scene. A spirit 
of renewed life and courage seemed to per- 
vade each one present; for, since the one 
long year without a pastor, all were doubly 
glad to welcome Rev. and Mrs. Skerrye. 
The installation will be held Wednesday 
afternoon, February 27. 


Personal. 


Rey. Arthur M. Judy has resigned his 
pastorate of the church of Davenport, Ia, 
and will go on a farm for the benefit of his 
wife’s health. 


When, at the November meeting of the 
directors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, a three months’ leave of absence was 
granted to the secretary, it was in deference 
to his own wish that slight attention was 
given to his departure. But for the benefit 
of many inquirers it is well now to report 
Mr. St. John’s recovery of good health and 
his resumption of full duty on February 10. 
An inflammation of the throat, lasting 
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Over a year, together with the arduous 
character of his work, brought Mr. St. John 
to a prostrated condition which culminated 
at the meeting of the Ministers’ Institute 
in October last. Though in attendance at 
Petersham, he was unable to go to many of 
the meetings. A fortnight’s rest at home 
made it clear that with care in the acceptance 
of engagements Mr. St. John might safely 
continue his work; but, when the generosity 
of a friend made a Southern journey with 
its rest and change possible, he and his 
friends thought it best that he go. Mr, 
and Mrs. St. John started for Mexico No- 
vember 17, but after a three weeks’ test 
found the high altitude unfavorable. Re- 
treat was made to San Antonio, and sub- 
sequently to Southern Florida. From here 
Mr. St. John reports full restoration of his 
strength. He is, however, to be engaged 


upon the work of the Association among 
the Southern churches until the 13th of 
March. 


Rey. Charles Graves has announced his 
resignation from the Reformed Christian 
Church at Barneveld, N.Y., to take effect 
April 1. He has accepted the combined 
charges of Passaic and Ridgewood, N.J. 
Rev. Mr. Graves has been in Barneveld five 
and one-half years, and in that time he has 
amply demonstrated his fitness for the larger 
work to which he has been called. During 
his pastorate he planned and carried to a 
fruition a celebration of the centennial of 
the church, and in further commemoration 
of the work he prepared and published a 
very interesting book, “‘A Century of Village 
Unitarianism.’’ A repair fund .was also 
raised. During his pastorate the Unity 
Club, a social and study club, has been or- 
ganized and has been very successful. Its 
membership is constantly increasing, and its 
meetings are events in the life of the com- 
munity. Rev. Mr. Graves is a patient and 
persevering student. He is a writer as well 
as a preacher, and he has contributed to the 
magazines. In his pulpit utterances he is 
direct, forceful, unequivocal, with an honest 
contempt for a trimmer. He has been an 
active agent for the good of the community, 
and whither he goes he will carry with him 
an atmosphere of good cheer and optimism 
that will be felt. In his church work he has 
been finely supported by Mrs. Graves, who 
has done good service in the Women’s Alli- 
ance. Great regret was expressed on all 
sides when the resignation was announced. 


The Ethics of Personal Life. 


On Saturday, February 16, Prof. Griggs 
began an important lecture course on 
“The Ethics of Personal Life.” The series 
includes lectures on “The Aim of Life,” 
“The Problem of Moral Failure,” ‘‘Self- 
culture and Social Service through the 
Vocation,” ‘The Problem of Personal Re- 
lationships,” ‘“The Use of the Margin,” and 
“The Modern Religious Problem.’’ ‘The 
purpose of this course is not to give a didactic 
theory of conduct nor a series of dogmatic 
conclusions, but rather to deepen the ap- 
preciation of the worth, beauty, and diffi- 
culty of personal life by a reverent discussion 
of its concrete problems. ‘The course is a 
frank recognition that in the last analysis 
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all social problems are personal problems, 
therefore there can be no lasting reform 
of society except through the regeneration 
of the individuals who make up society. 
The lectures will be delivered in Tremont 
Temple at eleven o’clock on six successive 
Saturday mornings, beginning the 16th of 
February. 


Divinity School Lectures. 


A series of three meetings will be held at 
the Harvard Divinity School for the purpose 
of encouraging and interesting Harvard 
undergraduates in the profession of the 
ministry. The dates, speakers, and sub- 
jects are as follows: February 28, Rev. 
George A. Gordon, D.D., “Claims of the 
Ministry on Young Men of Power’; March 
15, President Charles W. Eliot, “Why Har- 
vard Men should enter the Ministry”; April 
12, Bishop William Lawrence, “The Min- 
istry from a Practical Point of View.’ 


Epigrams. 


Egotism—Belief that we are necessary 
while living, and shall be remembered when 
dead. 

Religion— With some a hope, with others 
a belief, and with many a fear that the in- 
justices of this life will be remedied in the 
next, 

Wealth— The modern standard of success. 
Fools worship it; ascetics despise it; wise 


men use it—-The Century. 
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Pleasantries. 


The renowned M. Blowitz once wrote 
from Paris to the London Times, “La 
Liberté is one of those amphibious journals 
that, waiting to see which way the wind 
blows, sometimes unexpectedly turn the 
scale.” 


‘‘Oh, my friends! there are some spectacles 
that one never forgets!” said a lecturer, 
after giving a graphic description, of a ter- 
rible accident. he had witnessed.“ ‘‘I’d like 
to know where they sells ’em,’”’ remarked an 
old lady in the audience, who is always mis- 
laying her glasses.—T7t-Brts. 


The biographer of Rey. S. C. Malan re- 
lates that a dishonest gardener had received 
notice of discharge, and, after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to vindicate his character by 
plausible platitudes, said mournfully to_the 
vicar, ‘‘Ah, sir! you will miss me before I be 
gone half an hour!” ‘I shan’t mind that,” 


answered Mr. Malan, cheerfully, ‘if I don’t f 


miss anything else!” 


One day an interpreter was translating 
a remark of Mrs. Francis E. Clark, to the 
effect that she and the doctor were two 
carrier-pigeons, flitting over the globe and 
lighting here and there. The grave inter- 
preter, without moving a muscle, declared 
to the natives attending upon his words 
that the two Americans were an old cock 
and an old hen flying about the world.— 
Congregationalist. 


A young English farmer, wishing to have 
his banns published, went to see the parish 
clergyman. The reverend gentleman asked 
him several questions, all of which he was 
able to answer with the exception of one. 
“Ts your intended a spinster?” the clergy- 
man asked. He paused in thought. Then 
he replied, ‘‘No, sir: she’s a dressmaker.”’— 
New York Tribune. 


Recently two gentlemen, driving in a 
wagonette, were smoking, when a spark fall- 
ing from one of their cigars set fire to some 
straw at the bottom of the carriage. The 
flames soon drove them from their seats; 
and, while they were extinguishing the fire, 
a countryman, who had for some time been 
following them on horseback, alighted to 
assist them. ‘I have been watching the 
smoke for some time,” said he. ‘Why, 
then, did you not give us notice?” asked the 
astonished travellers. ‘‘Well,’”’ responded 
the man, ‘“‘there are so many new-fangled 
notions nowadays, I thought you were going 
by steam.’”—Boston Herald, 


Prof. Adam Hendershott, travelling on a 
trolley-line to call upon a friend, asked the 
conductor to transfer him at a certain point. 
Soon afterward the car stopped, and he was 
surprised to see outside the very friend he 
was seeking. He started to leave the car, 
but the conductor said brusquely, ‘‘You 
can’t change for your car here!’ The pro- 
fessor passed him, taking no notice. ‘‘Can’t 
change cars, here, I tell you!’’ snapped the 
conductor again. Prof. Hendershott, deep 
in conversation with his friend, merely waved 
his hand to signify that the car might go on 
without him. “Here, you old jay!” cried 
the man with the brass buttons, angrily, 
‘don’t I tell you that you can’t change cars 
at this station?” The good old professor 
answered with severity, “But I can change 
my mind at this station, can’t I ?”’—Exchange. 
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PROPERLY AND THOROUGHLY REPAIRED, ‘ 
CLEANSED, STRAIGHTENED, REMODELED, 
AND PACKED MOTH-PROOF BY 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. : 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxford 
Educational. 


Th Mi A il moi hters of $e a 
-known educator. 
€ MISSES CO wR water 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. ’ 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
lag ANDOVER, N.H. 
AUnitarian School where young people of both sexes can 
be fitted for college for $200 a Be including tuition and 
board. P FARR: Principal. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! : 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. O. SOUTH WORTH. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1907-08 two Resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $400 each are offered to graduates of Theological 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry. These Fellowships are designed to encourage 
advanced theological work of a high order. Applications 
accompanied by testimonials and specimens of work must 
be made defore Afril rst, 1907, on special blanks to be 
obtained of Rosert S. Morison, Secretary of the Faculty. 
Cambridge, Mass. ; 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


ROCK RIDGE SCH 
For Boys. Location high and dry. eteetcere Shop 
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